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GREYFRIARS CHURCH, 


WHOSE INDULGENT KINDNESS IN A TIME OF 
DOMESTIC AFFLICTION 
HZNABLED THEIR PASTOR, THE AUTHOR, FO VISIT JAMAICA, 
This Treatise 
ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THAT COLONY, 
IS MOST AFFECTIONATELY AND 


GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED. 


PREFACE, 


Many large and elaborate works have been 
written on Jamaica. I have endeavoured, in 
the following pages, to direct attention to those 
features of its condition and prospects which 
are most interesting to the christian and the 
philanthropist. The subject is beset with deli- 
cacies. I leave the discerning reader to find 
out what these are, and to decide how far I 
have steered my way through them  success- 
fully. 

Faithfulness has required me to present, in 
some instances, the dark as well as the bright 
side of objects. I am very desirous that a 
strong and united effort should be made on 
behalf of the colony; but I do not wish zeal to 
be enlisted under misapprehension; and though 
isolated facts may furnish matter of cavil to 


those who are disposed for cavilling, I am per- 
A2 
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suaded that Jamaica would not, on the whole, 
gain by concealment, and that the best advo- 
cacy of its claims is the fullest statement of 
the truth. 

Yet I have not felt myself bound to expose 
and censure whatever seemed to me amiss in 
the government of religious societies with which 
I am not connected. From such party crimi- 
nations I have abstained, in the belief that they 
could do no good, and that they would likely be 
productive of mischief. There are cases in which 
private communication is better fitted than pub- 
lic disquisition to promote reform. 

I would have rejoiced to detail the labours 
of many missionaries, equally able and faithful 
as those whom I have noticed with commen- 
dation: but the nature and limits of my work 
required me to proceed on a principle of selec- 
tion, and to select the examples best known to 
myself. When stating unquestioned facts, I 
have not considered it necessary to crowd my 
pages with references; but wherever I have come 
on debateable ground, I have given my autho- 
rities. 


I owe much to kind friends of various re- 
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ligious denominations in Jamaica. They will 
find evidence, I trust, in this volume, that I have 
not forgotten their kindness, and that now, when 
a wide sea divides us, I am solicitous to continue 
united with them in affection, and in seeking 
the good of their lovely but afflicted island. Let 
us supplicate on all our endeavours the divine 
favour and blessing. ‘Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it ; 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.’ ‘Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us, and establish thou 
the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 


of our hands establish thou it.’ 


GLascow, April 18, 1850. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMAICA. 


JAMAICA is situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
four thousand miles south-west from Great 
Britain. It is one of a chain of islands which 
extends in the form of a curve from Florida in 
North America, to the mouths of the Orinco in 
South America. This grand insular group com- 
prises Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Porto Rico, the Ba- 
hamas, and the Leeward and Windward Islands. 
It is the opinion of geologists that these islands 
belonged at one period to the great American 
continent, and that they are to be regarded as 
the higher elevations of former land which is 
now extensively submerged. Mrs Somerville, 
in her ‘ Physical Geography,’ characterises them 


as ‘the wreck of a submerged part of the con- 
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tinent of South and Central America.’* She 
makes the following remarks regarding the island 
of which I have more particularly to treat :— 
‘ Jamaica, the most valuable of the British posses- 
sions in the West Indies, has an area of 4256 
square miles, of which 110,000 acres are culti- 
vated chiefly as sugar-plantations. ‘The principal 
chain of the Blue Mountains lies in the centre of 
the island, from east to west, 5000 or 6000 feet 
above the sea, with so sharp a crest that in 
some places it is only four yards across. The 
offsets from it cover all the eastern part of the 
island; some of them are 7000 feet high. The 
more elevated ridges are flanked by lower ranges, 
descending te verdant savannahs. ‘The escarp- 
ments are wild, the declivities steep, and mingled 
with stately forests. The valleys are very nar- 
row, and not more than a twentieth part of the 
island is level ground. ‘There are many small 
rivers, and the coast-line is 500 miles long, with 
at least 30 good harbours. The mean summer 

* Vol. i. p. 162. This opinion is not new. Mr B. Ed- 
wards, whose work was published in 1793, says, Vol. i. p. 
23, ‘The West Indies are generally considered as the tops 


of lofty mountains, the eminences of a great continent, con-~ 
verted into islands,’ ; 
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heat is 80° of Fahrenheit, and that of winter 
75°. The plains are often unhealthy, but the 
air on the mountains is salubrious; fever has 
never prevailed at the elevation of 2500 feet.’ 
An Almanac, published in the island, represents, 
on the authority of Martin, the cold ridge of 
Blue Mountains as reaching a height of 8148 
feet. As to the comparative healthfulness of 
different localities, I shall have occasion to speak 
in another part of this Treatise. 

In conventional geography, Jamaica is divided 
into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, and Corn- 
wall, and these counties are subdivided into 
twenty-two parishes. Kingston, the prinvipal 
town, is on the south side of the island; it is 
supposed to contain about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Spanish Town is the seat of government. It is 
also on the south side, but is somewhat inland, 
being situated on the banks of the river Cobre, 
about six miles from the sea, This town makes 
a diminutive capital, and it would present rather 
a poor appearance if its general unattractiveness 
were not relieved by the superb palace of the 
Governor, and the associated public offices. 


The island contains in all about thirty towns 
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and villages. In 1844, the entire population, 
according to the New Jamaica Almanac, was 
367,483. I have not been able to ascertain, 
with any approach to precision, the proportions 
of whites, coloured people, and blacks. It is 
obvious to any observer, that the whites are 
comparatively very few, and all witnesses unite 
in attesting that they have greatly decreased 
and are still decreasing in number. The 
coloured people are the mixed race; and they 
receive various names according to the affinity 
they have to European and African ancestry. 
A mulatto is the offspring of a white and a 
black, a sambo the offspring of a black and a 
mulatto, a quadroon is the offspring of a white 
and a mulatto, and a mestee the offspring of 
a white and a quadroon. These names indi- 
cate, it will be observed, successive removes 
from black. Formerly a person of colour yet 
more removed from the pure negro, as, for 
example, the child of a mestee by a white man, 
was white in the estimation of the law, and 
had the privileges of white subjects. Even the 
pure negroes have varying shades of blackness. 


Some of them are almost brown, while the skin 
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of others is of a jet black, and has the smooth- 
ness and lustre of polished marble. They pre- 
sent diversities not only of complexion, but also 
of make and features, and we learn from their 
appearance, as well as from history, that they 
differ widely in their extraction. The women 
in general have a noble gait and bearing. Pro- 
bably the practice, very common among them, 
of carrying heavy loads upon their heads, has 
given them their erect stature, and vigorous 
muscular action. ‘The blacks do not like to be 
called negroes; they regard the latter appellation 
as one of the badges of slavery, and it is credi- 
table to them that they give such tokens of self- 
respect. I cannot dispense with the word negro 
in these pages; but my sable readers, if I should 
have any, will perceive that I use it inoffen- 
sively. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JAMAICA. 


JAMAICA was discovered by Columbus. The 
object which that great navigator proposed to 
himself, in planning his expedition, was not, as 
some have imagined, to introduce a new world 
to the knowledge of the old, but to find out a 
westward course to India. On discovering Cuba 
and Haiti, he supposed his end to be gained, 
and concluded that these islands must be some 
part of the eastern extremity of Asia. After the 
inaccuracy of this opinion had been demonstrated, 
the name Indies continued to be applied to the 
countries discovered by Columbus; and to dis- 
tinguish them from Asiatic territories which the 
Portuguese had succeeded in reaching by an 
eastern route, they were designated the West 
Indies. Hence also the natives, both of the 
Columbian archipelago, and the American con- 


tinent, were improperly called Indians. 
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Columbus discovered Jamaica in his second 
expedition to the western world. In his first 
voyage he had failed to ascertain whether Cuba 
was an island or part of a continent. Now he 
was determined to settle that question, and while 
with that view he was sailing along the southern 
coast of Cuba, on Saturday, the 3d May, 1494, 
he descried on the left the high lands of Jamaica. 
In clear weather, its majestic mountains are 
very discernible objects at a great distance. 
I shall not readily forget the impression which 
they made on me when I first saw them. A 
protracted voyage gives one strange and almost 
distressing conceptions of the domination of the 
sea. From day to day, and week to week, the 
waters—the circumscribed unvarying waters— 
present themselves to the eye, long ago wearied 
with their monotony and solitude. A feeling is 
induced as if the reign of Neptune pervaded the 
globe, and as if land, should it anywhere ap- 
pear, might barely rise above the surface, and 
cause a slight irregularity in the line of the 
horizon. This illusion was pleasantly dissipated 
to our travelling party by the sight of the West 
Indian islands, and especially by the blue ridge 
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of Jamaica, transcending, when we came in 
view of it, successive grades of clouds which en- 
circled its lower elevations, and lifting above all 
a cloudless summit, which seemed to look down 
from heaven in serene and glorious security on 
the impotent agitations of the subjacent ocean. 
To resume the narrative :—‘ On the following 
morning (after Jamaica had been discovered), by 
the earliest opening of the day, six Indians were 
on the beach making signals of amity; and it was 
soon ascertained that they were a deputation from 
the chiefs with proffers of peace and goodwill. 
On being received by Columbus with correspond- 
ing sentiments, and sent back with a present of 
trinkets, in a short time the harbour swarmed 
with the naked and painted multitude, bringing 
with them an abundance of provisions of the 
same kind, but of superior quality to what had 
been found in the islands previously visited. 
This intercourse also afforded an opportunity 
for gaining some insight into the character of 
the rude tribe. Their canoes were better con- 
structed than any hitherto discovered, being 
painted and carved both at the prow and stern, 


and many of great size, though made out of 
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the trunks of single trees, chiefly of a variety of 
mahogany. Irving says, that one measured by 
Columbus was ninety-six feet long and eight 
broad, hollowed out of a single tree, many of 
which were growing like verdant towers. Hach 
cacique seemed to pride himself on having a re- 
gal barge of this kind.’ * 

Columbus is said to have learned from the 
natives that the island was called Jamaica, or 
rather, as the word used to be written by 
Spanish historians, Xaymaca. The meaning of 
this name, in the language of the Indians, is 
supposed to have been the ‘land of springs.’ 
In many districts the character of the island cor- 
responds with the appellation. This is especially 
the case with St Ann’s Parish. ‘No part of the 
West Indies,’ says Bryan Edwards, ‘that I have 
seen, abounds with so many delicious streams. 
Every valley has its rivulet, and every hill its 
cascades. In one point of view, where the 
rocks overhang the ocean, no less than eight 
transparent water-falls are beheld in the same 
moment.’ ¢ But many parts of the island suffer 
from drought. The inhabitants must fetch water 


* Jamaica Enslaved and Free, p.10. + Vol. i. p. 187. 
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from a distance of many miles, or must collect 
and preserve rain-water in artificial reservoirs. 

As Columbus, in his fourth voyage, was sail- 
ing to Haiti from Veragua, he was overtaken 
by a tempest which compelled him to bear away, 
with his vessels shattered, for Jamaica, and 
take refuge in one of its little harbours on the 
north side, nine years after the island had been 
discovered by him. His two ships were so dam- 
aged as not to admit of being repaired, and more 
than a year elapsed before he could find the means 
of returning to Spain. During this long stay in 
Jamaica, he was afflicted at once by the cruelty 
of the governor of Haiti, who responded to his 
calls for succour in terms of refusal and mockery, 
and also by the impatience and disaffection of 
his own followers. The natives also, goaded to 
hostilities by the Spaniards, threatened him with 
destruction, and it was then he availed himself 
of his scientific knowledge to foretell an eclipse of 
the moon, which, at the moment predicted, shed 
its gloom on the superstitious Indians, and awed 
them into a ready acceptance of his terms. 

At the time when the West Indies were dis- 
covered by Columbus, some of these islands 
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were inhabited by a very fierce race, called 
Charaibes, or Caribbees. They were of a most 
warlike disposition, and filled neighbouring 
islands with the terror of their incursions and 
depredations. It is said to have been a practice 
amongst them, so soon as a male child was born, 
to baptize him with his father’s blood, in the 
idea that the son would inherit the imperturbable 
courage displayed by the parent in this sangui- | 
nary ceremonial. They are alleged to have been 
faithful and generous to one another: but they 
devoured greedily the carcases of their enemies. 
Columbus himself, when he landed at Guada- 
loupe, on its first discovery, observed in several 
huts the detached limbs of human bodies, which 
were evidently preserved to be used for food. 
He liberated also a number of captives who had 
been manifestly destined to this horrid fate. 
There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to the origin of this race of savage warriors. 
Martyn believes them to have been a colony 
from the Charaibes of South America. Bryan 
Edwards says—‘It may be thought, perhaps, 
that the continental Charaibes were themselves 
emigrants from the northern to the southern 
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peninsula. But without attempting to contro- 
vert the position to which recent discoveries 
seem indeed to have given a full confirmation, 
namely, that the Asiatic continent first furnished 
inhabitants to the contiguous north-western 
parts of America, I conceive the Charaibes to 
have been a distinct race, widely differing from 
all the nations of the new hemisphere; and I 
am even inclined to adopt the opinion of Hor- 
nius, and other writers, who ascribe to them an 
Orienial ancestry from across the Atlantic.’ 

The Charaibes were in possession of the 
Windward Islands. A mild and peaceful race 
inhabited Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 
The account given by Columbus of the natives 
of Haiti was applicable to the inhabitants of all 
these islands. In his journal he says, ‘So 
loving, so tractable, so peaceful are these people, 
that I swear to your Majesties there is not in 
the world a better nation, or a better land. 
They love their neighbours as themselves; and 
their discourse is ever sweet and gentle, and 
accompanied with a smile; and though it is 
true that they are naked, yet their manners are 
decorous and praiseworthy.’ Yet Columbus 
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himself was so far imbued with the spirit of his 
times, that he sent five hundred of these Indians 
as prisoners of war to Spain, with a suggestion 
that they might be sold as slaves at Seville! This 
is a sad exception to the general humanity of the 
great voyager. Rochefort suggests that the extent 
and population of the larger islands had probably 
preserved the natives from being vanquished 
and exterminated like smaller communities by 
Caribbean invaders. But this inoffensive peo- 
ple were spared by heathen barbarians only to 
perish by the murderous hands of nominal 
christians. It has been estimated that the 
Spanish nation, in effecting the conquest of the 
New World, slaughtered more than ten millions 
of our species. Dr Robertson, who speaks as 
softly as he can of these atrocities, confesses 
that within fifteen years after the discovery of 
the West Indies, the Spaniards had reduced the 
natives of Haiti from a million to sixty thou- 
sand. ‘The Spaniards,’ says Bryan Edwards, 
‘distributed the Indians into lots, and compelled 
them to dig in the mines, without rest or inter- 
mission, until death, their only refuge, put a 


period to their sufferings. Such as attempted 
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resistance or escape, their merciless tyrants 
hunted down with dogs, which were fed on their 
flesh. ‘They disregarded sex and age, and with 
impious and frantic bigotry, even called in 
religion to sanctify their cruelty! Some more 
zealous than the rest forced their miserable cap- 
tives into the water, and after administering to 
them the rite of baptism, cut their throats the 
next moment to prevent their apostacy! Others 
made a vow to hang or burn thirteen every 
morning in honour of our Saviour and the 
twelve apostles! .... They had an emulation 
which of them could most dexterously strike off 
the head of a man at a blow, and wagers fre- 
quently depended on this hellish exercise.’ * 
When the British captured Jamaica from the 
Spaniards, in 1655, there was not an Indian 
left in the island. Probably the last of them 
had expired at a much earlier period. Like 
most regions abounding in calcareous rocks, 
Jamaica is remarkable for the number and 
magnitude of its caves. In like cavities of 
European countries, geologists have found the 
bones of extinct species of carnivorous and 


* Vol. i. p. 86. 
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herbivorous animals. I am not aware that any 
such fossils have been discovered in Jamaica, 
but some of its caves are strewed with the bones 
of human beings; and the configuration of the 
skulls, which had been artificially compressed 
in infancy, leaves no room for doubting that 
these are the remains of native Indians, who had 
sought shelter in the gloom of such recesses from 
menacing destruction, and had there died from 
hunger, or the weapons of their assailants. 

With what fearful conceptions of christianity 
did these hapless sufferers bid adieu to the 
world! JI have sometimes said to myself in 
Jamaica, ‘Oh that these dry bones might live, 
that these Indians might be recalled to us, were 
it only for an hour, to be told of the abhorrence 
with which enlightened christians now contem- 
plate their wrongs, and to hear the true doctrines 
of the gospel of Christ affectionately expounded 
to them! The wish is vain; but Jamaica, in 
these times, is mostly peopled by a race only less 
injured than were the former inhabitants. We 
there behold the expatriated and once-enslaved 
Africans, and we have ample opportunities of 


teaching them the truth as it is in Jesus. They 
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do not exhibit all the docility which some had 
ascribed to them; but we shall perceive, in the 
prosecution of our subject, that their very un- 
teachableness results, in a great measure, from 
the operation of that bondage to which we sub- 
jected them, and for the effects of which we are 
responsible, and that it therefore increases their 
claims on our efforts to instruct them. Let it 
not be the distinction between us and the 
Spaniards, that they butchered their victims, and 
that we, having captured and corrupted men, 
suffer them to perish. 

When the Spaniards had exterminated the 
Indians, they provided for the cultivation of the 
soil by the importation of Negro slaves; and 
thus commenced that system of manstealing and 
oppression which British conquerors adopted, 
and for ages perpetuated. 

Jamaica was taken by the English on the 3d 
of May, 1655. To punish the outrages of 
Spain, and re-establish the maritime supremacy 
of England, by enlarging her colonial territories, 
Cromwell had fitted out an expedition for the 
capture of Haiti. Admiral Penn and Gene- 


ral Venables commanded the armament, which 
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consisted of 6500 men. They failed in their 
attempt on the capital of the Spanish settle- 
ments; and then, to make some amends for this 
discomfiture, they attacked Jamaica, which capi- 
tulated after a brief and feeble resistance. 

The British found the island in a miserable 
condition. The number of white inhabitants, 
including women and children, did not exceed 
1500; and it is supposed that there was about 
an equal number of Africans. 

Cultivation was limited, on the south side of 
the island, to the more favourable localities ; and 
the whole of the north side, from east to west, 
seems to have been an uncultivated and unin- 
habited desert. The country, however, abounded 
in horned cattle, and horses running wild; and 
it is supposed by Sedgewick, that the British 
soldiers killed 20,000 of them within four months. 
Goodson speaks of horses being in such plenty, 
that they were accounted the vermin of the 
island. For a time, the resources of the country 
were wasted by the British soldiery, with the 
view of rendering it uninhabitable, and creating 
a necessity for their recall. But the English 


Government was not disposed to part with this 
Cc 
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colony; and therefore it adopted such measures 
as might moderate the self-caused distress of the 
army, and secure the continued subjection of 
the island to the British crown.. For five years 
after the taking of the island by the British, 
it was under military government. Colonel 
D’Oyley was at the head of the first civil ad- 
ministration. Parliament raised him to the 
office of Governor in 1661, and he was con- 
firmed in this appointment at the Restoration. 
It is foreign to my design, however, to 
furnish lists of British governors and com- 
manders-in-chief, who have successively held 
sway in the island, and to detail the elements 
of political institutions and the changes they 
have undergone. I will introduce facts, whe- 
ther geographical or historical, whenever they 
are needed, to illustrate my meaning or 
confirm my conclusions. At present, I pass 
on to notice those important enactments by 
which, after many conflicts between masters and 
slaves, the system of involuntary servitude was 
brought to a conclusion. Under the premiership 
of Earl Grey, Lord Stanley, then secretary for 
the colonies, submitted, in 1833, to the Reformed 
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Parliament, an Act of Emancipation, which con- 
tains the following provisions :— 

' ¢Be it enacted, that all and every the persons 
who on the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, shall be holden in 
slavery within any such British colony as afore- 
said, shall, upon and from and after the said first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, become and be to all intents and 
purposes free, and discharged of and from all 
manner of slavery, and shall be absolutely and 
for ever manumitted ; and that the children 
thereafter born to any such persons, and the off- 
spring of such children, shall in like manner be 
free from their birth; and that from and after 
the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and _ thirty-four, slavery shall be 
and is hereby utterly and for ever abolished 
and declared unlawful throughout the Bri- 
tish colonies, plantations, and possessions 
abroad.’ 

The bill also provided for compensation to the 
planters, who eventually received twenty millions 
to indemnify them for their loss: and it substi- 


tuted for slavery a scheme of apprenticeship 


Xe 
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which was to last for twelve years, and then 
give place to unrestricted freedom. 

This great measure obtained the sanction of 
the British Legislature, and it was hailed by the 
negroes as an invaluable boon, and by all the 
friends of humanity as constituting a new and 
glorious era in the history of the British 
Empire. 

But the system of apprenticeship did not work 
well. The planters took advantage of it to 
exercise, as far as they could, their former 
power over the negro; and the very fact that a 
long-valued authority was passing out of their 
hands, tempted them to make the most of it 
while it lasted, and to inflict unwonted severities 
on their labourers. On the other hand, the 
negroes could not understand why they should 
be emancipated and yet oppressed, and they 
endeavoured to elude the restraints of the ap- 
prenticeship, and to extort from it, by anticipation, 
the advantages of liberty. The lash, the tread- 
wheel, the chain-gang, were brought into re- 
quisition, and kept in vigorous action under the 
auspices of a special magistracy, to subdue re- 


fractory apprentices, and. keep them at their 
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tasks. But torture only aggravated irritation, 
and but for the influence of the governor and 
the missionaries, and the less austere magistrates, 
dissatisfaction might have ripened into open and 
general rebellion. Reports of what was passing 
reached Britain, and revived the anti-slavery 
agitation. Deputations from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland besieged Downing Street and West- 
minster Hall. Petitions, praying fer the total 
extinction of bondage, and subscribed by more 
than a million petitioners, were presented in the 
House of Commons. A tide which no human 
power could resist had set in, and ‘at length,’ 
says Mr Phillippo, ‘the advocates of liberty, 
and the champions of the oppressed, reaped the 
glorious reward of their self-denying and philan- 
thropic labours. On the glorious and never-to- 
be-forgotten Ist of August, 1838, 800,000 Afri- 
can bondmen were made fully and uncondi- 


tionally free.’ 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SOCIAL CONDI- 


TION OF JAMAICA. 


THouGH Jamaica is not a land of romance, it 
presents many important subjects of scrutiny 
and reflection to a thoughtful mind. We are 
there invited to consider how far a race of dif- 
ferent clime, lineage, and colour from ourselves, 
have distinguishing mental attributes—what pro- 
perties were developed by slavery where it was 
long and fully established—what effects have 
followed from its more recent and entire aboli- 
tion—what success has attended the preaching 
of the gospel where numerous missionaries have 
prosecuted their benevolent enterprises for a long 
series of years—and what the present distress of 
the colony requires at the hands of enlightened 
philanthropists. | 

These queries are highly important, but they 
are also of difficult solution. . The facts to which 
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they relate have had a mutual and complex in- 
fluence; and the most careful analysis could not 
enable the shrewdest observer to decide, in every 
instance, how much an individual agency has 
contributed to the aggregate result. ‘The condi- 
tion of the negro, as he is found in Jamaica, is 
no doubt a chronicle of the dire vicissitudes which 
have befallen his expatriated people; but it is — 
only the God of providence who can perfectly 
decipher the characters in which his dispensations 
are thus recorded. 

Even though we should attain to an accurate 
knowledge of one section of this colony, it might 
furnish very inadequate grounds for general con- 
clusions. ‘The several parts of the island present 
great natural diversities. In some districts the 
ground is low and flat ; in others, huge ridges of 
mountains elevate their heads through the clouds ; 
and the temperature, of course, changes with 
these varying elevations. 

‘On this subject,’ says Mr B. Edwards, ‘I 


speak from actual experience. In a maritime 


situation, on the sultry plains of the south side, 
near the town of Kingston, where I chiefly 
resided during the space of fourteen years, the 
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general medium of heat during the hottest 
months (from June to November, both inclusive) 
was 80° on Fahrenheit’s thermometer. At a 
villa eight miles distant, in the high land of 
Liguanea, the thermometer seldom rose, in the 
hottest part of the day, above seventy. Here 
then, was a difference of ten degrees in eight 
miles, and in the morning and evening the dif- 
ference was much greater. At Cold Spring, 
six miles further in the country, the general 
state of the thermometer is from 55° to 65°. It 
has been observed so low there as 44°: so that 
a fire, even at noon-day, is not only comfortable 
but necessary a great part of the year.’* 

Some localities are humid to excess, while 
others adjacent to them are characteristically 
arid, and may not have a shower, or almost 
any perceptible dew, for many weeks in suc- 
cession, The Bog Walk, for example, by 
which Spanish Town is approached from the 
north, is for ever drenched with rains; while 
Spanish Town itself is arid and scorched, and, 
owing to its deficiency of moisture, appears 


like a town built in a desert. I may remark 


Se Viola inpaled: 
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in passing, that the Bog Walk, to which I 
have adverted, is one of the finest sights in 
the island. It tempts the colonists to ‘ glory 
in the flowing valley.* A torrent gushing 
in misty depths, and fighting its downward 
course among scattered rocks, the narrowness 
of the long ravine or den through which it 
rushes, and the steepness and loftiness of the 
precipices on either side, with the richness and 
variety of tropical vegetation growing in all the 
exuberance of its foliage on every spot where a 
plant can rest—these features unite in imparting 
to the scene all the imposing effect of blending 
beauty and grandeur. 

The diversities of the island have been in- 
creased by conventional causes. Where so much 
was committed to masters in the time of slavery, 
their power was exercised in very different 
manners. On some estates the slaves were 
eared for and kept together, and formed into a 
compact and orderly community. On other 
estates all sorts of slaves were associated in the 
field, as chance or avarice dictated, and the 
absence of affinity and sympathy among the 

Jer! xix. 4, 
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members of these ill-assorted gangs, prepared 
them for every species of turbulent feud and 
dissolute conduct. Above all, the presence or 
absence of missionaries affected the moral com- 
plexion of neighbourhoods. In some quarters 
the supply of instruction was nearly as adequate 
as in most parishes of Great Britain. In others, 
the credulous inhabitants were left to their own 
superstitions, and the merciless sway of their 
sordid soothsayers. ‘These places, viewed re- 
latively to evangelised districts, presented all the 
contrast which exists between christianity and 
heathenism, between civilisation and savagism. 
If the island abounded in facilities for inter- 
communication, its towns, villages, and country 
sides would exert on each other an assimilating 
efficacy. But the ends of the earth have more 
intercourse than the extremes of Jamaica. Be- 
tween its principal towns no stage coaches run ; 
around its coast no steamers ply. The means 
of travelling must be owned by the traveller, or 
borrowed from his friends, or hired at exorbi- 
tant charges; and he is surprised, as he passes 
along, to find the price of provisions halved or 


doubled in contiguous parishes. 
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At one stage he hears of urgent need for 
labourers; at another he is called to compas- 
sionate multitudes who are out of work. But 
he meets with none of the unemployed hasting 
to the scene of proffered employment; nor does 
almost any interchange of intelligence appear to 
cross the stream, or hill, or hedge by which de- 
mand and supply are dissociated. It is thought 
more practicable to bring Europeans or Coolies 
to Jamaica, than translate its own supernumerary 
workmen from its towns to its estates, from its 
plains to its mountains. I was told that the 
island had expended nearly a million of pounds 
sterling in bringing Irish, German, and Indian 
labourers to its shores, and this at the very time 
when many of its estates were abandoned, and 
its own population on these estates were thrown 
out of employment. 

It is not to be wondered at, in these circum- 
stances, that the accounts of Jamaica given by 
its own inhabitants are full of seeming contra- 
dictions. ‘The persons with whom we speak 
may be of antagonist parties, and may have con- 
flicting interests. But though no such source of 


prejudice should exist, and the statements made 
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should be informed and honest, yet the repre- 
sentations may appear to be incongruous and 
irreconcileable, because they respect different 
vicinities, and what is true of one district may 
be altogether inaccurate if understood of another. 

For these reasons, it is difficult to give a general . 
view of Jamaica which shall not be faulty, or, 
at all events, held to be so by formidable ob- 
jectors. But the task, within certain limits, 
may, after all, be practicable. When mis- 
sionaries of different denominations, and com- 
ing from opposite directions, were convened for 
friendly deliberations, during my visit to Jamaica, 
I found them of one mind on points of essential 
importance; and the many discrepancies of 
opinion which one encounters give credence and 


weight to coincidences of sentiment. 
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IMPORTANCE ATTACHING TO THE BLACK AND 


COLOURED POPULATION. 


THE prosperity of Jamaica: is, in no small degree, 
entrusted to its white inhabitants. Very much 
depends on the moral example which they set 
before their servants—on the encouragement 
which they give to ecclesiastical and educational 
institutions—and on the spirit of enterprise with 
which they prosecute commercial and agricul- 
tural pursuits. It is true that the attempts 
which have been made to import European la- 
bourers have not hitherto been very successful. 
The failures, however, in these efforts at immi- 
gration, have generally resulted from indiscre- 
tions sufficient to account for their occurrence ; 
and I am unable to perceive why, in the higher 
aud cooler districts, having nearly the same 
temperature as the most salubrious European 
countries, the health of any class of settlers 
should suffer from the climate. 
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But while the white inhabitants are, to a 
sreat extent, the guides and guardians of the 
island, it is not by their hands mainly that its 
fields are to be tilled or its produce gathered. 
The hard work, especially in the lower grounds, 
must be performed by ‘children of the sun:’ 
and even the proprietorship of estates is passing 
into the hands of ‘ brown ladies and gentlemen.’ 
To form, then, a just estimate of the condition 
of the island, and of its future prospects, we 
must attend very particularly to the capacities, 
dispositions, and habits of the ‘black and 
coloured portions of its population. Under 
this conviction, I will give to the claims of a 
fair complexion only incidental and _ occa- 
sional attention in the following pages; and I 
will make it my principal endeavour to potr- 
tray faithfully the mental characteristics of the 
bulk of the community, who are purely or par- 
tially of negro descent. 
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PLEASING FEATURES IN THE NEGRO 
CHARACTER. 


I.—THE NEGROES ARE PEACEABLY DISPOSED. 


Ir is perfectly obvious that the negroes are of a 
peaceful, unvengeful disposition. The white in- 
habitants are exceedingly few. The constabu- 
lary and military put together are a most incon- 
siderable force; but the blacks remain content- 
edly poor and submissive under their European 
superiors. They have suffered unspeakably more 
at the hands of aggressors than the Celts of the 
‘Emerald Isle. Yet we meet in Jamaica with 
no such rancorous feelings towards Anglo- 
Saxons as have long agitated and distracted 
Ireland. On the contrary, it is a weakness in 
the character of the negro that he admires 
Buckra as a model of behaviour, and conse- 
quently imitates vices which ought to be 
-abhorred. Deeds of violence proceeding trom 
any impulse are of unfrequent occurrence, 


and robberies and murders occupy a small 
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section in the calendar of crime. It is true 
that the miseries of slavery occasioned at 
different periods insurrections among the 
blacks. Even run-away negroes caused seri- 
ous troubles in the island. ‘The Maroon rebel- 
lion, which lasted from August 12th, 1795, till 
March 18th, 1796, was particularly formidable 
and eventful in its character. The Maroons* 
were fugitive slaves, who, having fled from 
Spanish or British masters, took refuge among 
woods and mountains, where they established 
themselves, and increased in number, till they 
were emboldened to sally from their fastnesses, 
and make incursions on the whites. Many skir- 
mishes took place, in which the Maroons were 
generally successful. One of their leaders, called 
Cudjoe, greatly distinguished himself by his tact 
and spirit, and under his generalship they bade 
defiance to all attacks, and carried on a regular 


war with the Government. 


* ©The term Maroon seems to be from the Spanish 
simaran, said to signify an ape, but more probably from 
sima, a mountain or dale to which they retreat. Simarron 
is, however, a general term for wild: thus tobacco simarron 
is wild tobacco in Estallo, and other writers.’—Pinkerton’s 
Geog., vol. iii. p. 897. 
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At length Governor Trelawny, despairing of 
a successful issue to the contest, entered into a 
treaty with the insurgents, by which they were 
declared free, and had tracts of land and various 
privileges assigned them. 

This pacification was respected: on both sides, 
till the ignominious punishment of a Maroon,, 
who was publicly whipped by a work-house 
driver, for stealing a hog from a white settler, 
wounded the pride and roused the indignation of 
all that class of people. They demanded satis- 
faction for this insult, and an extension of their 
privileges. Lord Baicarras, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, withstood their menacing demands, in- 
sisted on peaceable submission, and when his 
proclamation was disregarded, proclaimed martial 
law, August Ist, 1795, and marched several 
regiments of regular troops to the insurgent dis- 
tricts. He hoped, by a prompt and vigorous 
effort to crush the revolt. His anticipations 
were disappointed. In the first action which 
took place, the Maroons defeated a body of 400 
soldiers, and killed their commander, Colonel 
Sandford, with thirty more of his party. Ina 


subsequent engagement, Colonel Fitch met with 
D 
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similar discomfiture. Losses multiplied on the 
side of the British, till it became ignominiously 
manifest that the military strength of the island 
was no match for a handful of Maroon rebels. 
Consternation seized the colonists, and they pre- 
vailed on Lord Balcarras to send to Cuba for 
200 blood-hounds, to be employed in the war. 
This expedient had the desired effect; and by 
the dreaded aid of these auxiliaries, though they 
were sparingly brought into action, the lives of 
the British were saved, and their ascendancy 
was re-established. General Walpole promised 
the Maroons like privileges as they formerly 
possessed. But the Governor and Assembly 
refused to ratify this article of peace; and 
having got the Maroons under their power, 
drove most of them from the island. 

In this recital the negroes sustain a warlike 
character; and though they are said not to have 
forgotten the maxim, that discretion is the best 
part of valour, certainly the narrative shows that 
they have no natural incapacity for martial deeds. 

3ut proofs of their peaceableness mix in the 
tragic story. Some of the Maroons held sacred 


the treaty of their fathers with Governor Tre- 
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lawny, and not only did not join in the new in- 
surrection, but helped the British in suppressing 
it. The slave population also remained quiet, 
neither aiding the Maroons, nor taking advantage 
of the troubles of the whites to achieve their own 
emancipation. Mr Stewart mentions the follow- 
ing instance of attachment on the part of a slave 
to his master, as well attested by several re- 
spectable gentlemen, who were eye-witnesses 
of the facts: ‘During the ambuscade-attack of 
the Maroons on Lieutenant-Colonel Sandford’s 
party of dragoons and militia, at a narrow defile 
leading from the New to Old Trelawny Maroon 
Town, a gentleman’s negro servant, being close 
to his master, and observing a Maroon’s piece 
levelled at him, he instantly threw himself be- 
tween him and the danger, and received the shot 
in his body. Happily it did not prove mortal, 
and the faithful slave lived to enjoy the well- 
earned fruits of his master’s gratitude.’ * 

On such grounds, one of the speakers at a 
great meeting held lately in Kingston was war- 
ranted to say of the African race, from whom he 
boldly declared himself to be descended: ‘We 


* Page 254. 
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are willing to be loyal and. good subjects; but 
while we are so, we feel that the parent govern- 
ment has its duties also. We have never been a 
rebellious, but a loyal people ; and our records 
can establish that fact.’ % 


II.— THEY ARE MODERATELY INDUSTRIOUS. 


Though the negro has the indolence natural to 
countries which afford the means of subsistence 
with little exertion, and which is especially charac- 
teristic of tropical climates, this fact has been 
often exaggerated. Their indolence seldom de- 
generates into absolute idleness. Few negroes 
refuse to work any, and prefer to beg rather than 
dig. I do not recollect a single instance in 
which one of them approached me as a mendi- 
cant, and asked alms from me. This circum- 
stance is not to be explained by the fertility or 
by any peculiarity of the soil. For the Coolies, 
many of whom might just as easily maintain 
themselves as the Africans, run about in great 


numbers asking charity. 
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IiI.—THEY ARE OF QUICK APPREHENSION IN EARLY LIF Ee 


Any one who visits and examines schools in 
which white and black children are educated to- 
gether, may satisfy himself that dissimilarity of 
colour indicates, at least in early life, no disparity 
of talent. If there be any difference, the sable 
competitors have more commonly the advantage 
in the junior classes; and should the offspring of 
Europeans begin to acquire an ascendancy when 
they reach the higher branches of education, it 
remains to be determined how far this turning of 
the scales must be ascribed to original mental 
constitution, or may be accounted for by ex- 
trinsic influences, and especially by the most 
powerful of all modelling agencies-—domestic 


stimulus and training, 


iY.—-THEY HAVE TENDER SUSCEPTIBILITIES—SHOWN IN 


THE CASE OF SHIPMATES. 


The negroes are not insensible to the power 
of tender and delicate associations. I shall sup- 
port this statement by a curious example. .To 
have been brought together in the same slave ship, 
from the land of their fathers to their house of 
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bondage, might seem to be a casual circum- 
stance likely to be forgotten or unpleasantly re- 
membered. But this fellowship in wrongs and 
sufferings endears the blacks to each other ; and 
they will travel many miles, and forego many 
comforts, to solace their shipmates in times of 
adversity and sickness. I was told of an elderly 
woman, who fell into bad health. As she had no 
relations to wait on her, and no comforts re- 
served for the day of trouble, her bodily suffer- 
ings were aggravated by solitude and penury. 
A younger woman, who was then house-ser- 
vant to a respectable family, evinced the deepest 
interest in the case, so soon as it was known to 
her. With the permission of her mistress, which 
was tearfully asked, she paid almost daily visits 
to the hovel of the invalid, which was distant 
some miles; and she took with her, at her 
own expense, every sort of cordial which might 
administer relief. Her attentions kept pace 
with the progress of malady; and an observer of 
the facts would have certainly inferred that the 
affection manifested was filial, and that he be- 
held a devoted daughter tending, with eager 
solicitude, the dying moments of a_ beloved 
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mother. Yet the only tie uniting the parties 
was that of having crossed the ocean in the same 
slaver. Surrounded by the filth, sickness, and 
death of that floating hell, they had found them- 
selves squeezed together in the crowd of victims, 
and had interchanged words of comfort, amid 
the darkness of the night, the howlings of the 
storm, and the groans of the expiring. The 
younger of the voyagers believed herself to have 
been the more benefited of the two, by this 
woe-generated intimacy ; and she deemed no 
assiduity of attentions an adequate acknowledg- 
ment of the sympathising companionship which 
had mitigated the wretchedness of that terrific 
passage. 

The recollection of this co-partnery in grief is 
even transmitted from parent to child, and is ac- 
counted a ground of mutual kindness through 


successive generations. 


V.—THEY ARE CIVIL AND COURTEOUS. 


_ The civility of the blacks seemed to me to be 
a marked feature in their character. I have 


heard many of them asked frivolous and useless 
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questions by their equals or inferiors; and in no 
instance did they return a rude answer.* They 
can be obliging as well as courteous. When I was 
once attempting. to shorten a journey by taking 
cross roads, I found myself suddenly arrested by 
a wall, The stones of it were not cemented by 
lime or mortar, but it had been carefully con- 
structed, and it was rather high and massive. I 
asked a negro, who was on the other side, whe- 
ther we were near any opening through which 
I might pass. He replied, No, massa, but me 
soon make one. He called on another negro to 


help him; and soon a gap was made in the wall, 


* Mr Stewart mentions one example of a disrespectful 
reply by a negro, made, however, in circumstances by which 
it was sufficiently explained and justified :—‘A master of an 
African trader, travelling in Jamaica, and not knowing his 
way, inquired of a negro, whom he met, the road to Mr 


’s house. The negro recognising him to be the captain 
of the ship in which he had been brought from his native 
country, eyed him with a look of ineffable contempt, with- 
out making any reply. On the question being reiterated, he 
replied with much indignation, as conceiving himself jested 
with by one who had injured him so deeply: “You want for 
make fool of me—no?—you can jind pass go in a Guinea 
country bring me come here, but you can’t find pass go in a 
massa house,”’ (p. 258-9.) The reader has here a specimen 
of the broken English spoken by the blacks. 
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through which I could ride with safety. The 
injury done to a well-built fence gave me some 
concern. But my friendly pioneers soon relieved 
me on that point. No sooner was I through 
the barrier than they applied themselves to re- 
build what they had demolished, and they left 
the repaired part in as good condition as they 


found it. 


VI.— THEY ARE NOT WITHOUT A SENSE OF HONOUR. 


Several instances were mentioned to me, where 
an appeal to the honour of negroes was responded 
of S had a 


property, on which there stood many cottages, 


to commendably. Mr K 


occupied by negroes at the period of their eman- 
cipation. When the law of England pronounced 
them to be free, Mr K. brought them together, 
and told them that he wished their freedom to 
include their habitations as well as their persons. 
He desired them to be not moveable tenants, but 
independent proprietors of the houses in which 
they dwelt. He then conducted them from house 
to house, and marked the value of each with 
chalk on its door. They were required to tell 
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him on a specific day whether they meant to 
purchase their abodes at the price fixed, or to go 
in search of quarters elsewhere. In case they 
should resolve to be purchasers, they were to be 
allowed half-a-year to pay the stipulated sum. 
They all notified, when they returned, their accep- 
tance of his terms; and many of them immediately 
paid in whole or in part the amount demanded 
from them. He then said that he was determined 
that their village should be the first entirely free 
village in the island. To give effect to this de- 
termination, he would give them an absolute title 
to their houses, and would trust their uncon- 
strained honesty for the payment of the remaining 
debt. Their pecuniary obligations were faithfully 
discharged in a very short time. I saw them in 
their little freeholds, and I was gratified with the 
neat and ornate appearance which their small 


township presented. 


VIL.—-THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE HAS PROSPERED AMONG 


THEM. 


Nowhere has the temperance reformation been 


more triumphant than among the christianised 
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section of the negro population. In a number 
of the churches more than half of the members 
are connected with total abstinence societies, and 
many more act on the principle, although they 
have not taken the pledge. I heard Mr Blyth 
say, in addressing his congregation at Hampden, 
that he did not need to expatiate to them on the 
evils of drunkenness, for he did not know—he 
did not believe—that one of them was chargeable 
with that vice. It was not one of their faults to 
indulge in the use of intoxicating liquors. How 
few ministers in Scotland could employ the same 
terms, with equal confidence, in accosting their 
people ! 


VIII.—MANY OF THEM ARE CONSISTENT MEMBERS OF 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


it is impossible to look on such a congregation 
as that of Mr Blyth, with its large and diversi- 
fied machinery of beneficence, and hesitate to 
acknowledge that great good has been accom- 
plished. There are about eight hundred commu- 
nicants in his church: the average attendance on 


his ministrations is greater by several hundreds. 
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Ably and sedulously assisted by members of his 
family, he superintends classes of young people, 
prayer meetings, out-stations, etc., and all these 
institutions are numerically prosperous. Rarely 
is the first minister in a charge honoured to bring 
it into such a flourishing condition, even in 
countries long favoured with the gospel. How 
pleasing, then, is it to witness such a verdant 
garden reclaimed from the wastes of heathenism ! 
is not this an exposition—is it not a fulfilment 
of the prophecy, ‘The wilderness. and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose !’ 

I have mentioned Mr Blyth’s congregation, 
because it was more in my view than any other 
while I resided in Jamaica. But the same ob- 
servations are extensively applicable. Nor is 
the good limited to any sect or party of chris- 
tians. There are like fruits of pastoral efficiency 
in churches of the Moravian, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Independent connexions. In 
the missionary churches of all evangelical deno- 
minations, there are examples of devoted piety 
not excelled by the members of any christian 


societies in Britain. Artisans and sempstresses, 
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by contributing, in some instances a tenth, or 
even larger proportion of their living, for the 
maintenance and advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, show how truly they have come under the 
power of religion, and have learned to spend and 


be spent for the gospel. 
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BLEMISHES IN THE NEGRO CHARACTER. 


Att the foregoing assertions I could support by 
accredited facts, if discretion permitted me. I 
dare not, however, confine myself to panegyric. 
There is room for eulogistic statements; but these 
do not exhaust the whole truth. I am compelled 
in candour to say, that my estimate of the negro 
character, collectively regarded, is far from being 
high. It is a rare thing in Jamaica to hear a 
white person, whether master or servant, speak 
otherwise than in deploring terms of the mass of 
the community. I shall notice some of the vices 
of the negroes; and as oppression maketh a wise 
man mad, I shall deem it a fair subject of in- 
quiry, how far these vices appear to have been 


caused or increased by the system of slavery. 


I.— LICENTIOUSNESS. 


Unless where the influence of missionaries 


predominates, little respect is paid by the blacks 
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to the marriage relation. And this absence of 
domestic ties explains much of the iniquity and 
degradation which are prevalent. Illegitimate 
children are readily abandoned by fathers, and 
poorly provided for and superintended by mo- 
thers. The consequent neglect of offspring, 
especially in times of sickness, is so exterminat- 
ing in the colony, as to cause some diminution 
of the population, where we should naturally 
expect its constant and rapid increase. 

But how can we expect the negro to esteem the 
nuptial compact, when we remember that in the 
time of slavery, it was almost unknown? Where 
scriptural instruction caused it to be understood 
and desired, it was not unfrequently prohibited ; 
nay, the expression of a wish for it was relent- 
lessly punished. A missionary, in whose word I 
can thoroughly confide, informed me that four 
negroes, who had attended for some time on his 
instructions, intimated to him their earnest de- 
sire to marry the women with whom they were 
living in concubinage, and expressed to him their 
hope that he would intercede for them with their 
masters to have the measure sanctioned. He 


wrote a respectful letter to the proper authorities, 
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soliciting their acquiescence, and despatched it 
to its destination on a Saturday forenoon. No 
notice of the communication was taken till Mon- 
day, when the four negroes were called out, 
stripped, and lashed, and then told to show their 
bleeding backs to their parson, and acquaint him 
that this was the answer to his letter ! 

The prohibition against marriage extended to 
whites as well as to blacks. A book-keeper or 
overseer perilled his situation by marrying with- 
out the consent of the attorney or proprietor ; 
and usually it was vain to solicit any such con- 
currence. To the present day difficulties are 
occasionally interposed by the same parties to 
the formation of the nuptial union; and I 
was requested, in one case, to use my influence 
in obviating this kind of opposition. An attor- 
ney agreed to wave further resistance to his 
book-keeper’s wedding, on the whimsical condi- 
tion that I should accomplish a considerable 
journey to perform the marriage ceremony ! 

When such was the state of the whole colony, 
when fornication and adultery were everywhere 
practised by the lords of the soil, and the impe- 


rious agents of their pleasure, who could expect 
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the seventh commandment to be regarded by 
the negro, or what could be looked for from 
systematic and penal suppression of its obser- 
vance but the desertion of females, the neglect 
of progeny, and the general dissolution of morals 


by which Jamaica is now afflicted ? 


II.— INDIFFERENCE ABOUT MEDICAL AID FOR THE SICK. 


Even where parents are married and well- 
behaved, and where they might have medical 
advice on reasonable terms for their families, 
they are proverbially slow to send for a physician. 
With many of them this is a last shift, scarcely 
to be thought of even at the last; and they see 
virulent disease making unarrested progress, 
_ rather than incur the more dreaded evil of pay- 
ing a doctor’s fee. Such reluctance to call in 
medical assistance has been supposed to argue 
indifference to the lives of relatives, and the 
miserable grudging of a penurious disposition. 
There may be some ground for such interpreta- 
tions of the fact. But when we consider, that in 
the time of slavery the master paid for drugs to 


his slaves on the same footing as to his cattle, 
E 
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because they were both his property, and their 
health was his affluence, we cannot be surprised 
at the negro contracting the notion, that the pay- 
ment of doctors was foreign to his obligations ; 
nor will it seem extraordinary that old impres- 
sions should remain after circumstances have 
been altered. A legal enactment may suddenly 
change a man’s outward condition, but not his 
first principles or his ‘second nature:’ the forma- 
tion and the annihilation of habits are both pro- 


cesses of time. 


IlI.— THEFT. 


The furtive propensities of the negro are mat- 
ter of general complaint. I have said that for- 
cible depredations are exceedingly unfrequent in 
the colony. So little is there even of stealing, 
as it is commonly practised in Great Britain, 
that a stranger is apt to consider the negro popu- 
lation singularly honest. When I arrived with 
my friends at Montego Bay, all our luggage was 
thrust for the night into one of the apartments of 
an unoccupied flat beneath the rooms which had 


been engaged as our lodgings, As the evening 
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advanced, I went down to see that our goods 
were properly secured. I found that the door 
had no serviceable lock, or even latch, for both 
had been broken, or had become immoveable in 
rust; and boxes and bags, with loose articles of 
dress, were lying about equally exposed, as if 
they had been cast upon the streets. No watch- 
man paced about the houses to give protection to 
their contents. There was not even a servant 
within our call; for the general usage of the 
colony is, that domestics attend on their masters 
and mistresses during the day, but take their 
meals and pass the night in their own dwellings. 

With some difficulty, I found out the retreat 
of our butler, for so the servant in waiting was 
called, and expressed to him our surprise that 
our luggage had been left in such jeopardy. He 
seemed to be amused at our alarm, and assured 
us that bolts and keys were not needed to keep 
things safe in Jamaica. Thefts are not so un- 
common in Kingston. But when we advert to 
the defenceless condition of the houses, of which 
the windows and even the doors are frequently 
left open, on account of the heat, it appears re- 


markable that so large a town should be so little 
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infested by plunderers. And throughout the 
country generally, the houses are either not fas- 
tened at all, or their guards are of the most 
simple and fragile description. 

So far as I could learn, there is not much pur- 
loining within domestic establishments. It sel- 
dom happens that trunks or presses are despoiled 
of valuable articles by household servants. 

All these circumstances seem to indicate a re- 
markable probity in the character of the people. 
And yet they are generally said to cheat, without 
limits or remorse, after their own fashion, I was 
told, by a number of planters, that after trying 
to keep a vegetable garden, and doing their 
utmost to render it productive, they had quite 
abandoned the attempt, because everything edible 
was carried off so soon as it was ripe, or so little 
came to the owner’s share, that the cost of pro- 
duction far exceeded the profit ; and he found it 
more economical to suffer his garden to lie waste, 
and buy from the negroes what they raised on 
their own grounds. 

The same appropriating propensities are said 
to be exemplified on a yet larger scale. I will give 


an example. Jamaica now imports more pro- 
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duce than it exports. When we'think of the 
advantages of its climate and its soil, this fact 
appears to be inexplicable. Wages are much 
higher in Canada; yet Indian corn can be 
grown there, and taken to the Canadian ports, 
and shipped and conveyed to Jamaica, and car- 
ried to its inland districts, and sold cheaper in 
the end than the same commodity raised by the 
colonists of Jamaica on their own land at their 
own doors. Various solutions are given of this 
paradox in trade, and each of them may contain 
a measure of truth. But most planters, with 
whom I spoke on the subject, held the rapacity 
of the negroes to be the principal explanation. 
They assured me, that when their labourers 
bought seed, and committed it. to the earth, and 
watched the crop and cut it down, and carried it 
to the store, they taxed their trust at every stage 
of the process; and these successive pilferings 
reduced the harvest to a half or fourth of its 
value. 

The relation of these practices to slavery is 
not hard to be discovered. When the negro 
had been himself stolen, when he had been 


robbed of the rights of a man and a citizen, he 


ae 
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naturally considered himself entitled to repara- 
tion, and reckoned all that he could take from his 
oppressors as poorly remunerating him for what 
he had lost. He did not think that he was steal- 
ing from them, but only, in the form of an imper- 
fect equivalent, taking possession of his own. 
That such was the origin of the systematic 
thieving practised by the negroes, is rendered 
probable by various circumstances, and especially 
by the discriminating character of their larceny. 
While they bleed their master’s. estate with- 
out compunction, and hold it as a sort of axiom, 
that ‘to take from Buckra is no robbery,’ they 
more rarely use such freedom with the property 
of each other. J was assured in many quarters, 
that for a negro to spoil a negro was, till lately, 
a trespass little known. Absolute dishonesty 
would make no such distinctions. A person 
simply bent on rapine would apply his hands 
wherever he could fill them. Where the rights 
of property are respected in the case of fellow- 
servants, and violated only on the estates of em- 
ployers, there must be a perversion of some 
principle, rather than a destitution of all princi- 


ple, in the minds of the delinquents. There 
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must in this case be the apologetic impression, 
that the parties who brought Africans to Ja- 
maica may be allowably pillaged to support them 
there, and that to make the most of white peo- 
ple, and to live on them as far as is possible, were 
licenses in the time of slavery, which may claim a 
little forbearance even within the jubilee of free- 
dom. I am far from justifying the misdeeds 
commented on, or wishing to extenuate them by 
any refinements of casuistry ; but while the vices 
of emancipated negroes are sedulously magnified 
by some, as if they reflected on emancipation 
itself, I think it right to clear a righteous cause 
from unrighteous reproaches, and show that free- 
dom is not the bane of freed men, but that invo- 
luntary servitude is a main cause of these evils— 
that a former bondage pollutes a present liberty, 
and that the curse of slavery survives it in its sins. 

Jamaica is too much in the condition of the 
man whom the demon rent sore in coming out of 
him till he was as one dead, insomuch that many 
said he was dead. But to whom should we 
ascribe this lacerated and lifeless state of the 
man? Surely to the demon who possessed him, 


and not to the benefactor who said, ‘Thou 
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dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of 
him, and enter no more into him.’ May that 
same benefactor, who took the suffering man, 
take this suffering colony by the hand, and lift 
it up to the renewed enjoyment of vitality and 


strength ! 


1Y.—DUPLICITY. 


The negroes are much blamed for their want 
of veracity. I cannot say that I had any ground 
for this complaint. I found them commonly very 
true to their word. It is usual, however, to 
charge them with insincerity and dissimulation ; 
and I may not oppose my individual experience 
to general testimony. In so far as the imputa 
tion is well founded, it were easy to show that if 
slavery tempted the negroes to steal, it also 
tempted them to lie; for acts of theft have their 
natural advocacy in false pretences. Language 
and practice have indissoluble relations, and 
persons cannot be honest in their speech when 


they have become dishonest in their conduct. 


* 
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V.— GREED. 


It is well known that the negroes value money, 
and are not easily persuaded to part with it when 
it is in their possession. But who set them the 
example of cupidity? Jamaica has not been a 
home to the whites, but simply and exclusively 
an avenue to wealth. In going thither, they 
have had one aim, and only one—coup. What 
wonder, then, is it if the imitative negro has 
become sordid; or how can we expect that the 
disciple should be above his master, and the 


servant above his lord ? 


VI.—INCAPACITY FOR RULE. 


I offer one more example under this head. Its 
important nature may justify a somewhat length- 
ened illustration. The negroes are defective in 

those qualities which fit men for ruling. They 
are quick enough of apprehension, and they do 
many things with dexterity. Ifthey have been 
at school for any time, they commonly write a 
good hand, and, with all the disadvantages of 


their broken English, not a few of them read 
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well. We find among them expert horsemen, 
cooks, and operatives. ‘They have very gene- 
rally a good ear, and a melodious voice; and, 
considering the extent of their opportunities, they 
rival or excel Europeans in vocal and instru- 
mental music. But all such accomplishments 
they must acquire, and all such arts they must 
practise in subordination to superiors. If they are 
elevated to superintendence, and have a discre- 
tionary charge assigned them, then they become 
vain, irascible, capricious, or they fail in the more 
important province of moral principle. The 
reader must here, however, be reminded of the 
distinction already made between coloured peo- 
ple and the pure African race. The people of 
colour are mostly the offspring of planters by 
their black house-keepers, or other females on 
the estates. ‘Every white man on an estate 
was allowed to have his concubine from among 
the slaves, commonly under the term “ house- 
keeper,” and thus added to the property a family 
of coloured children. But here the evil did not 
end. The great bulk of such fathers had neither 
property nor natural feeling enough to purchase 
the freedom of their children, but when they 
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removed from the estate left their offspring in 
bondage behind them; when they knew that 
their daughters, being generally considered un- 
equal to the hard field labour of the negroes, 
would be reserved as.the more suitable, for the 
same connexion with future overseers and book- 
keepers, as that in which their mother had been 
placed with themselves. Thus, through one gene- 
ration after another, each shade removed from 
black, would the more certainly render these 
unprotected, and comparatively innocent females, 
victims of this iniquitous system.’* Even planters 
who could not plead poverty in excuse for their 
unkindness, did not always liberate their coloured 
children: and it is dreadful to think, that rich and 
boastful nabobs had, in many instances, an en- 
slaved progeny. ‘The slaves who were brown, 
were not, however, placed on the identical footing 
with the negroes; they served in the house, and 
not in the field, and they were frequently made 
of some consequence in domestic establishments. 
Now that freedom is the law of the island, many of 
them are a most inefficient section of the popula- 
tion; they will scarcely stoop to shake hands 


* Jamaica: Enslaved and Free, p. 122. 
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with the blacks, whom they regard with disdain. 
Still less will they toil with them side by side in 
the out-of-door husbandry of sugar and coffee 
plantations. They are gentlemen and ladies, 
allied to the aristocracy of skin; and they will 
rather pass their time in dignified indigence, or 
pine away and die, than live comfortably on the 
fruits of diligence. 

But while many of the brown people are con- 
ceited, slothful, and useless, we find among them 
truly enlightened, energetic, and interesting cha- 
racters. On the north side of the island, I be- 
came acquainted with one of them, who is a 
blessing and an honour to his neighbourhood. 
In the time of slavery, and while he was himself 
a slave, he forcibly entered the house of an 
overseer, who had carried off his sister, and took 
his relation with him, in defiance of all menaces. 
He bought his own freedom for a large sum, 
although the conclusion of the apprenticeship 
was not then far distant. Now he is a man of 
some property, and is universally esteemed for his 
intelligence, uprightness, and christian consis- 
tency. I heard him address the church of which 


he is an elder, on the inadequacy of the exertions 
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made by its members for the cause of the gospel. 
He admitted the badness of the times, but denied 
that they justified the narrowness of which they 
were made the apology. He did not believe, he 
said, though there was much distress in other 
parts of the island, that a single member of their 
society had wanted one comfortable meal during 
the past year, in consequence of the reduction of 
wages; and a poverty which did not deprive 
them of the bread which perishes should not, he 
contended, disable them from obtaining and 
imparting the bread of life. He pointed to the 
trinkets on their persons, and teld them that 
their ornaments would be their condemnation, if 
they did more to please the eyes of men, and be 
admired by their fellow-creatures, than to please 
God and engage his favour. Becoming more 
animated in his expostulation, he exclaimed, in 
accents of pungent grief, ‘You do not love 
liberty ; your enemies said that you did not love 
it, when they wished to keep it from you; and 
now you confirm their assertion. You wish to 
be free yourselves; but if your wishes terminate 
there, they show aspirit of selfishness and not of 


freedom. If you loved freedom, you would love 
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it for others, and try to get it for them; you 
would love it for the whole earth, and seek to fill 
all nations with its blessings. If you loved free- 
dom, you would be anxious to commend it by 
the use made of it, and cause it to be so highly 
thought of that it would be everywhere estab- 
lished. But now you dishonour it by your ne- 
glect of duty, and especially by your parsimony 
to the cause of Him who gave himself for you; 
and every dealer in the blood and bones of men 
points to you in triumph, and adduces you as 
witnesses, that emancipation is a failure.’ He fol- 
lowed up such statements by impassioned exhor- 
tation to higher devotedness in well-doing. Ido 
not profess to have given his words; but I have 
indicated the ideas and spirit of his speech. His 
diction was not fluent or accurate; his sentiments, 
however, were weighty, and his unaffected ear- 
nestness added greatly to their power. He 
spoke the more effectively, that he is well known 
to exemplify what he enjoined; for his heart and 
hand are ready to every good work; and he 
contributes statedly about £10 a-year to the 
funds of the church with which he is connected. 


On the south side of the island, there is a gen- 
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tleman of colour (Mr Hill) whose scientific at- 
tainments have won him a wide celebrity, and 
who is at the same time beloved by all who 
know him for his amiable moral qualities. 
There is another, who is now proprietor of the 
estate on which he was born, and of many thou- 
sands of acres besides, who carries on an exten- 
sive and complicated business with assiduity and 
discretion, who was for a considerable time a 
member of assembly, and invested with impor- 
tant private trusts, and who, in his uprightness, 
benevolence, and urbanity, blends the congenial 
properties of the gentleman and the christian. 
Beautifully does that friend (for such I delight 
to consider him) say in writing to me, and 
offering me some remarks about Jamaica, ‘This 
is my own country, and my history in it is 
a peculiar one. I have much to be very hum- 
ble and thankful for; and I often feel gratitude 
springing up lke fountains within me towards 
that good and great God whom I love, and 
whom I desire to serve.’ The Rev. Mr Fraser, 
a brown man, is one of the most esteemed minis- 
ters of the Wesleyan Methodist connexion. At 


the annual district meetings he fills, with high 
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approbation, the office of secretary to the board. 
Mr Moncrieff, another gentleman of colour, is a 
barrister and attorney-at-law, and has attained 
to high eminence in the legal profession. He is 
also an influential member of the colonial legis- 
lature. Mr Jordan, a brown gentleman, is now 
one of the leading members of assembly, and at 
a late election of mayor for the town of Kingston, 
he failed of being elected by only.a few votes. 
There is no room for questioning that such 
men possess equally good capacity with the 
nobler class of European spirits, and that they 
are endowed with every attribute of mind essen- 
tial to the guidance of human affairs, But we do 
not find the negroes occupying like elevated posi- 
tions in the community. Some of them have a 
charge equivalent to that of jforemen among 
other servants ; some of them are office-bearers in 
churches; some of them have purchased free- 
holds of small extent; one of them is a magis- 
trate, I believe, in Kingston, and another is a 
member of the common council. Such facts I 
delight to mention. I wish they were indefi- 
nitely multiplied. I rejoice to add, that in the 
posts thus filled by them, a goodly proportion of 
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the black people acquit themselves creditably, 
and are very deservedly respected and beloved 
by all their aequaintances. Still, I have men- 
tioned the utmost of their preferment and suc- 
cess. Comparatively few of them rise so high ; 
and from shore to shore not one of them acquires 
reputation or sway, except of a local and partial 
description. 

The point I am next called to consider is, to 
what cause is this state of the community trace- 
able, and, more particularly, how far is it ac- 
counted for by the influence of slavery ? 

As regards the superciliousness of the brown 
people, it is no marvel, since so many privileges 
attached to a fair complexion, that even the ille- 
gitimate descendants of the privileged parties 
should claim a participation in their honours, 
and should deem their half Saxon descent and 
partial whiteness reasonable grounds for treating 
haughtily their Ethiopian fellow-subjects. ‘Che 
intermediate position held by this class accounts 
also for their dissimilar lots in life—explains why 
some of them, having notions of dignity, and no- 
thing to support it, exclude themselves from in- 


dustrious callings, and waste their time in loung- 
F 
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ing indigence; while others of them, being well 
educated, and related to genteel families, and 
brought within the ambition-stirring influences 
of the upper orders, rise to the first rank of West 
Indian colonists. 

As regards the negroes, it is obvious that a 
state of absolute subjection was a wretched semi- 
nary for learning the principles and acquiring the 
habits of superintendence; and that, when in- 
telligence, and morals, and hopes were -all per- 
verted and debased, it must require a concur- 
rence of very favourable circumstances to rescue 
even genius itself from such crushing adversities. 
To this day the negroes are, in a great measure, 
a race by themselves. A mulatto despises them, 
and will not accompany them to the field of la- 
bour. They enter the families of white people 
to perform menial offices for them, and then re- 
tire to their own huts, to maintain their old 
intercourse, prejudices, and usages. If any lift 
them up and show them deference, a change so 
great is trying to human weakness. ‘The pro- 
tegé is liable to have his head turned, and to 
show the giddiness and instability of unproved, 


unexpected, unprepared-for elevation. 
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If these observations be just, they give us ap- 
palling impressions of the lasting mischiefs of 
bondage. Like the serpent, it leaves its poison 
in its wounds; and when you have relaxed its bite, 
and extracted its fangs, you have still to contend 
with its deadly venom. Nor is the body the 
sole subject of its injuries ; it vitiates man in his 
whole being, and harms him most in his highest 
nature. ‘They see a small part of slavery who 
look only on its chains; they know little of its 
miseries who think only of its lash. Its worst 
irons are those which enter into the soul, and its 
direst scourge is its mental destructiveness. The 
man who made may break its external yoke, but: 
he cannot rekindle the lights of reason which he 
has extinguished,—-he cannot cement the spring 
of action which he has broken. A vast ma- 
chinery of benevolence, and a long course of 
ages may be indispensable, unless a miraculous 
power shall interpose, to repair this moral da- 
mage, and enable us to recognise, in the abused 
prey of tyranny, the members of that co-angelic 
order of beings whom God crowned with glory 
and honour, and set over the work of his 
hands. 
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VII.—LEVITY. 


A reflective slave would be a miserable being. 
With no small show of reason, it might be 
urged that the negroes, in their time of bondage, 
excluded reflection, in order to mitigate their 
miseries ; and were thus led to foster that easy, 
unthinking temperament by which they are now 
distinguished. I have no wish, however, to push 
even a just principle beyond its proper limits. 
The profounder sentiments, where they exist, 
may be called into exercise by afflictive as well 
as by propitious circumstances; and I am dis- 
posed to think, making ample allowance for nu- 
merous exceptions, that the negro is constitu- 
tionally defective in depth of feeling and all men- 
tal qualities which are denoted by such words 
as gravity and seriousness. It is so far an advan- 
tage to them, that they are not very sensitive or 
impressible. This mental mood is akin to con- 
tentment; and I observed in Jamaica, that while 
the countenances of the whites were sombre and 
imprinted with the troubles of the island, the 
negroes had generally an air of happiness, evin- 


cing a willingness to make the most of their lot, 
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and, so far as was possible, to go through life 
merrily. Sometimes their thoughtless cheerful- 
ness is useful to others. I was told, by an 
American captain, that although he had much to 
say against the blacks, he always liked to have 
some of them in his ship, because they seldom 
were panic-struck by a tempest, and their sus- 
tained gaiety kept the rest of the crew in good 
spirits. 

But though the attribute of levity may please — 
us under some of its manifestations, it pains us 
when we view it under others; and it is espe- 
cially unfavourable to that moral greatness which 
genuine religion demands and cherishes. 

I shall best illustrate my meaning by specify- 
ing instances, JI have commended the absence 
of strong vindictiveness in the temperament of 
the Africans. But while they are comparatively 
void of a vengeful sense of wrong, they also 
disappoint benefactors by an imperfect sense of 
gratitude. A curious example of this occurs to 
my recollection. When I was going out to 
Jamaica, the first canoe which approached us from 
the land was upset within a few yards of us, by 
the indiscretion of its pilot. The shrieks of peril 
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from the deep, and of sympathy from our bark, 
the turned-up keel of the canoe, and the sight of 
human beings elinging to it, or tossed among the 
waves, and struggling for life—all these formed 
sufficiently exciting elements of such a catas- 
trophe. Our captain exerted himself to the 
utmost to save all the imperilled crew, who were 
ten in number, and he happily succeeded. A 
black man, who had narrowly escaped from 
perishing, as he was unable to swim, no sooner 
found himself on the deck of our vessel than, 
still drenched with sea water and panting for 
breath, he spoke to our captain, not to thank 
him for his preservation, but to demand a shil- 
ling, which he alleged to be a debt of a year’s 
standing! This fact, odd as it seems, is only one 
of a class by which the negroes too often evince 
their inconsideration and unthankfulness. 

In accordance with the same view of the ne- 
gro character, I found the missionaries lament- 
ing, that profound sorrow for sin seldom enters 
into the religion even of the most devout among 
their people. If they grieve for having done 
wrong, their grief is not apparently of a 


very pungent description ; and their teachers 
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fear that they are too easily and too quickly 
comforted. 

Persons in our churches at home, who are but 
little afflicted by the thought of offending God, 
often show an extreme sensitiveness to the good 
opinion of their fellow-worshippers. <A fault 
must not be hinted at, or it must be pointed out 
to them with exceeding gentleness and caution: 
otherwise they will be stung and exasperated by 
the smallest reproof. ‘They havea sense of shame 
which cannot brook affront. But the negro is 
not so easily affronted. He can take very plain 
rebukes from his minister, and even very pointed 
remonstrances from the pulpit, and not be at all 
disconcerted by them. One evidence of this 
struck me from its novelty. The British churches 
naturally and properly expect that the missionary 
churches in Jamaica should become as soon as 
possible self-sustaining. The missionaries them- 
selves are very eager for this result, and they 
have tried in various ways to stimulate the chris- 
tian liberality of their people. One of the expe- 
dients adopted by a number of them, with this 
end in view, is to announce annually to the con- 


gregation the sums contributed by its members 
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for the maintenance of its worship. This is all 
right, as many of the people cannot read, and 
can therefore have no other than a viva voce 
acknowledgment of their offerings. But the mi- 
nister, on these occasions, publishes also the non- 
contributors. He states that such a family— 
naming them—have given nothing; and such 
another family—naming them—have given no- 
thing; and the members of these families are at 
the time before him—looking in his face, and 
encountering the gaze of the congregation, with- 
out the least symptom of being molested by the 
exposure. 

The most unpleasant case of this kind which 
came under my observation, was at Bellevue, 
in the parish of Trelawny. ‘The church at that 
place was originated by the congregation of the 
late Dr Heugh, of Glasgow, under the direction 
of that able, devoted, and lamented minister. 
Often had I heard him speak of this station, 
when it subsisted as yet only in his benevolent 
and enterprising purpose. Often had I listened 
to the animated expressions of his doubts, and 
fears, and hopes, regarding its prosperity. And 
when I saw before me the place of worship which 
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had engaged so much of the thought, solicitude, 
and prayers of my departed friend, I realised 
sadly the interest with which he would have 
looked on the spectacle, and I comforted myself 
by the assurance, that he has passed to a hea- 
venly mountain, whence the glorified worshippers 
have a view alike comprehensive and resplen- 
dent of the kingdom of God.* 

The minister of the station is the Rev. Peter 
Anderson. He is universally respected as a man 
of strong sense, high rectitude, and laborious 
faithfulness in his Master’s service. His man- 
ners also have that plain, easy, unassuming 
kindness which should make them peculiarly 
acceptable to a simple, unlettered people. He is, 
in fact, loved by his flock, and the hundreds of 
hearers brought together by him—the consider- 
able number he has admitted into the fellowship 
of the church—the large attendance on his classes, 
prayer meetings, and other means of instruction, 

* The public have already learned from advertisements 
that the Select Works of Dr Heugh, with his Life by his 
Son-in-law, the Rev. H. M. M‘Gill, are shortly to issue from 
the press. The publication, with such materials and 


editorship, cannot fail to be one of great value and 
interest. 
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all show that his efforts are appreciated and 
useful. 

The funds of his church, like those of mest 
other churches in the island, have declined for 
several years. A large reduction of the wages 
of labour, and in many instances a total want of 
employment for labourers, are the principal causes 
of this declension. Mr Anderson, however, did 
not feel satisfied about the adequacy of this ex- 
cuse. ‘There are in his congregation some most 
generous contributors, some poor individuals, the 
depth of whose poverty abounds to the riches of 
their liberality. But the number of such donors 
is small; they are yearly becoming fewer; and 
their exemplary conduct condemns, by contrast, 
the apathy and parsimony of others who have 
more of the comforts of life, and yet are doing 
nothing for the support of divine ordinances. 

A juncture arose in the history of the congre- 
gation which seemed likely to call out its energies. 
Mr Anderson received a call from the congre- 
gation of Mount Zion, in St James’s, to become 
their pastor. The members of his present flock 
seemed to be greatly alarmed at the possi- 
bility of losing him. Some of them expressed 
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to myself their painful apprehensions. They 
rehearsed to me all their obligations to their 
minister. He had made them asa church. He 
had watched over their families with parental 
tenderness, he had counselled them in the man- 
agement of their temporal affairs, when they 
knew little about business themselves, and could 
not protect their own interests. He had stood 
by the beds of their departing friends, and he was 
identified with all their most sacred and cherished 
associations. What then could they do without 
him? What a visitation would it be if he were 
torn from them! 

A meeting of the congregation was convened, 
and as I was then in the island, and residing not 
far off, I accepted an invitation to be present. 
Mr Anderson addressed his people in language 
which might have moved stones, He reminded 
them how long he and they had been united as 
pastor and flock. He appealed to their know- 
ledge of his multiplied and unremitting labours. 
He told them that he would never leave them with 
his own consent, if they gave him evidence that 
he was doing good among them. But. where 
was his usefulness, where the proof that he was 
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not labouring in vain, nor spending his strength 
for nought, and in vain, if they would make no 
effort for the maintenance of the ordinances which 
he dispensed to them, and if, while they com- 
plained of poverty, they had means for securing 
ever ything but the institutions of the gospel? He 
was not soliciting a larger income. He was 
contented with his present salary, limited as it 
was, and large as was his family, if it were paid 
by them, or half paid by them, and the Synod at 
home were relieved to this extent, or in other 
words, the hundreds of poor Scottish christians, 
who are the main strength of our missionary 
undertakings, were set free, to select another 
channel for their beneficence. While insisting that 
they might do more than they did for the cause 
of God, Mr Anderson delineated in general terms 
the circumstances of a number of their families, 
and at last becoming more particular in his allu- 
sions, he named an individual then sitting before 
him, who used to subscribe a sum, and could do 
it still, but who had withheld for some time the 
payment of his subscription. I was afraid that 
a charge so personal might give deep offence to 
the defaulter, and might disturb the good feeling 
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of the audience generally. Mr Anderson assured 
me afterwards, that I was totally mistaken if I 
thought the negroes so sensitive. The individual 
who was the object of rebuke, would occupy his 
seat as formerly, and nobody would think that 
anything strange or unpleasant had occurred. 

After Mr Anderson had concluded his speech, 
I addressed the congregation. While I was 
speaking on the duty of christian beneficence, 
there were handed to me two slips of paper, 
containing proffers of augmented offerings for 
the support of divine worship. I hoped, in 
first glancing at them, that they might be 
from negroes; but they came from white per- 
sons, one of them a young physician of good 
promise, and the other a respectable planter— 
the only Europeans, with the exception of the 
minister’s family, whom I remember to have 
seen among my hearers. 

Some contributions may have been afterwards 
received from blacks, but I understand that the 
funds of the congregation have not been greatly 
augmented by the stimulating circumstances in 
which the people were placed, or by the faithful 
expostulations of their own minister and others. 
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RELIGION IN JAMAICA. 


I am not sorry that I have been led, in the 
foregoing pages, to advert occasionally to the 
churches of Jamaica, as I may thus have pre- 
pared the reader for learning the truth more 
fully respecting them. Their history is, in 
many views, most cheering, and calls for de- 
vout gratitude to God; while it furnishes ground 
also for unfeigned humiliation, sustained effort, 
and fervent prayer. 


I. 
MEANS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
I.—STATE CHURCH. 

I begin with some observations regarding the 
State Church. 

Jamaica, from an early date after its capture 
by the British, has been provided with the 
worship of the English Establishment. But 
the Episcopal clergymen were long few in num- 
ber. So late as the year 1800, there were only 


twenty churches for a population approaching 
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400,000, so that each parish contained at an 
average above 19,000 parishioners. Holy orders 
were readily given to men who were imperfectly 
educated, and of indifferent moral character. 
A considerable proportion of them followed 
the reprehensible usages of the island, and 
sadly neglected their pastoral duties. Such of 
them as aimed to be useful, restricted their at- 
tention almost exclusively to the white in- 
habitants. Owing to the jealousy attendant 
on slavery, the slaves were not easily ap- 
proached by a spiritual instructor; and their 
limited knowledge of the English language, with 
their supposed intellectual feebleness, caused 
their instruction to be nearly despaired of. A 
planter and historian of the island, Mr Long, 
quotes the Rev. Mr Hughes as having said,— 
‘To bring them to the knowledge of the chris- 
tian religion is, undoubtedly, a great and good 
design; in the intention, laudable, and in specu- 
lation, easy; yet, I believe, for reasons too 
tedious to mention, that the difficulties attend- 
ing it are, and I am persuaded ever will be, 
insurmountable.’ * 


* Jamaica: Enslaved and Free, p. 141. 
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In the year 1816, a curate was added to each 
parish, avowedly with the design of instructing 
the slaves more effectively. But it does not 
appear from the returns made by clergymen 
themselves to the colonial secretary, that much 
progress was made for some years afterwards 
in this laudable undertaking. The rector of 
Clarendon says:—‘I have time but little more 
than sufficient to discharge the common func- 
tions of my office, in burying, marrying, and 
christening, and attending on Sundays my 
church, which is situate at least ten miles from 
my rectory. Limited, however, as I am with 
respect to time, I have yet endeavoured to do 
all that I could. Within the last thirteen 
months, I have twice made known to the princi- 
pal proprietors and attorneys in this parish my 
readiness to attend on such properties, for the 
religious instruction of the slaves, as they would 
permit me to visit; but I have not been able 
to obtain the consent of more than two or 
three.’ * 

On the whole, the ecclesiastical condition of 
the island was, till a comparatively late period, 


* Jamaica: Enslaved and Free, pp. 142, 143. 
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very deplorable. T. Stewart, Esq., of Jamaica, 
whose view of its past and present history was 
published in 1823, says,—‘ The curates were ap- 
pointed a few years ago by an act of the legisla- 
ture. Their salary is £500 currency; but they 
have no other emolument from their curacies. 
The ostensible object of their appointment was, 
that they should preach to and instruct the 
slaves in the christian religion—an object which, 
from whatsoever cause, has been rendered in a 
great measure abortive. Hither the curates are 
lukewarm in the cause, or the planters do not 
wish the time and attention of their slaves to be 
occupied by religious discussions,—or, which is 
most probable, both of these causes have operated 
to render the intentions of the legislature nuga- 
tory. As it is, the curates have dwindled into 
mere assistants to the rectors, who were, before 
their appointment, fully able to perform all their 
clerical duties. By a law of some standing in 
the island, the rectors are required to set apart 
two hours of every Sunday to the religious in- 
struction of the slaves; but this law is very 
little attended to: the truth is, that, however 


willing the rectors might be to perform this 
G 
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duty, very few of the slaves have it in their 
power to attend church; they are either in at- 
tendance on their owners, or their time is 
occupied in a necessary attention to their own 
affairs; for Sunday is not a day of rest and re- 
laxation to the plantation slave; he must work 
on that day, or starve. 

‘It has long been a subject of just complaint 
that the clerical office in Jamaica has been ac- 
cessible to men disqualified both by education 
and previous habits to fill it. It was a sort of 
dernier resort to men who had not succeeded in 
other professions, or who thought it a more 
thriving one than that which they pursued ; 
hence it was not unusual to see a quondam mer- 
chant, a military officer, or even an overseer of a 
plantation, who had the necessary interest, or- 
dained to the ministry here. This degradation 
of the clerical office, by the admission into it of 
men who had no other end in view than to bet- 
ter their situation, has no doubt contributed, 
among other causes, to encourage that immor- 
ality and disregard of religion so generally pre- 
valent among all classes.’ * 


#* Pp. 150-152. 
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Mr Stewart admits that improvement had be- 
gun at the time he wrote, and happily it con- 
tinued to advance. An order of men more faith- 
ful and better qualified began to be introduced 
into the ministry, and were appointed to curacies 
as they became vacant. Planters relaxed their 
opposition to the instruction of the slaves, and 
the arrival of missionaries from various chris- 
tian denominations of this country, imparted 
a healthful stimulus to the Establishment itself. 
About the year 1825, the first bishop of 
Jamaica was appointed, and he is admitted 
by parties not Episcopalian, to have exerted 
a useful influence upon the upper classes, and 
upon public opinion generally. The author of 
‘Jamaica: Enslaved and Free,’ published by 
the Tract Society, says,— ‘He immediately 
called the attention of the resident clergy to 
the slaves, as a sadly neglected, but im- 
portant part of their charge; at the same 
time, he endeavoured to increase their num- 
ber by men of a missionary spirit from Eng- 
land. He next brought into action a much 
required order of men as catechists, and 


gave existence to the different kinds of schools 
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which were calculated to give education to 
all classes.’ * 

There are now about ninety ministers con- 
nected with the Episcopal State Church. The 
questions which are agitated among different 
sections of churchmen at home, are found also in 
the colony, and there, as here, they cause a 
good deal of bitter feeling. There has been 
little co-operation or reciprocal acknowledgment 
between the Established Church and churches 
unestablished. In relation to some important 
subjects, and more especially the tuition of the 
young, they are liable to come into collision. 
I was told by several unendowed missionaries 
that the gratuitous education afforded by the 
Establishment to negro children, accompanied 
with the condition that the parents must attend 
divine service in the Established Church, ope- 
rates very injuriously both on the schools and 
chapels of dissenters, and tends to lower the 
estimate of knowledge, subordinate conscience 
to interest, and destroy habits of liberality 
among the whole body of the people. This 
ground of complaint, however, must be limited 


* Jamaica: Enslaved and Free, pp. 150, 151. 
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to certain districts. I heard churchmen of 
high standing and influence speaking strongly in 
favour both of school fees and perfect liberty of 
worship. 

It is freely admitted by all parties, that among 
the clergy of the Establishment are to be found 
men whose accomplishments, character, and 
labours are every way honouring to their sacred 
calling. These servants of Christ are doing 
great good, and yet it is small in their own eyes, 
when they see how much remains to be ac- 
complished. Some of them with whom I was 
so happy as to become acquainted, expressed 
themselves in terms of grief as to the limited 
fruits of their exertions, and were not a little 
disheartened about the religious prospects of the 
island. 

The present venerable bishop is grandson to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and a lineal descendant 
of the poet Spencer. He was laboriously oc- 
cupied, when I was in the island, with the 
visitation of his diocese, and attendant duties of 
his episcopate. Very unequivocal proofs of his 
generous friendliness and hospitality, which I 
shall ever gratefully remember, were afforded to 
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myself and to my family, while I was in Jamaica, 
though we had no claim whatever on his kind- 
ness. I shall have occasion, in a subsequent 
part of this volume, to present « pleasing example 
of his lordship’s zeal in behalf of human rights 


and the cause of universal emancipation. 


II.—UNITED BRETHREN. 


The first missionaries who landed on the 
shores of Jamaica were Moravians. They were 
three in number, and were appointed to the 
enterprise in 1754, at the request of some pro- 
prietors in one of the country parishes. The 
periodical accounts of the United Brethren for 
1849, show that this philanthropic religious de- 
nomination have now in that colony thirteen 
stations, and about four thousand six hundred 
communicants. The details of their missions in 
the West Indies, for last quarter, are prefaced 
by these general observations :— 

‘We regret to say that the past three months 
have not brightened the prospects of our West 
Indian Missions. The ranks of our esteemed 


fellow-servants are likely to be yet further 
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weakened by the retirement—we would fain 
hope but for a season—of several others of their 
number, and the arrangements for the supply of 
the expected vacancies are far from being com- 
pleted. While the spiritual state of the con- 
gregations affords subject rather for disquie- 
tude than for exultation, the hope, long cherished, 
of a gradual return of temporal prosperity, can- 
not, under existing circumstances, be very con- 
fident. ‘The pressure which bears so heavily on 
every class of the West Indian population is 
sorely felt by the artisan and the field-labourer, 
and consequently by the immense majority of 
the members of our several negro flocks. The 
reduction of their wages, which has been forced 
upon their employers, has greatly diminished 
their ability to contribute to the support of their 
respective churches and schools, and a consider- 
able addition to the burden thrown upon our 
mission fund has been the necessary consequence. 
It will, however, be observed with satisfaction, 
that there is an earnest desire generally mani- 
fested by our missionaries throughout this exten- 
sive field, to do all in their power, by redoubled 


efforts and increasing self-denial, to meet the 
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difficulties of the case, and to reduce and keep 
the expenditure within the narrowest limits.’ * 


IjI.—METHODIST CONNEXION. 


The Wesleyan Methodists sent the apostolic 
Dr Coke to Jamaica in 1789, and from that 
period they have had a strong footing in the 
island. In 1849 their missionaries from Britain 
were twenty-four in number. They had then 
also four regular missionaries, and one assistant- 
missionary, all men of colour. ‘Their white and 
coloured agents are placed on the same footing, 
both as to pecuniary support and ecclesiastical 
functions. Last year the Jamaica mission 
yielded to their home funds £990 12s. 11d., and 
received out of the same funds £5,496 18s. 3d. 
There were then fifty day schools, and forty 
Sunday schools, belonging to the Methodist Con- 
nexion. ‘The report of 1849, as compared with 
that of 1848, shows a decrease of three mission- 
aries, with a gain of four day school teachers. 
But I am sorry to say, on the best authority, 


* Periodical Accounts of the United Brethren, Sept., 
1849, pp. 184, 185. 
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that since these statistics were published, the 
financial and commercial difficulties of the colony, 
together with other adverse influences, have so 
seriously affected the mission, that it has been 
found necessary to discontinue nineteen schools, 
and apply the money which they would have 
required for their support to general missionary 
purposes in this field of labour. 

There are some Methodists in the island who 
are not in connexion with the Conference. 


IV.—BAPTISTS. 


The Baptist Missionary Society sent its first 
agent, Mr John Rowe, to Jamaica in 1813. He 
was preceded, however, by christian negroes of 
Baptist views from America, and was more 
immediately sent to co-operate with one of them, 
Moses Baker, at Hamstead, near Falmouth. 
Regarding the section of Baptists founded by 
blacks from America, a distinguished minister 
of the Baptist Connexion in England, who lately 
visited Jamaica, thus writes me:—‘ Many of 
their churches have been, by cautious advances 
and kindness on the part of our missionaries, 
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merged into their own congregations. <A few 
yet remain, and are unquestionably disfigured 
by superstitious practices. Many of their pe- 
culiarities have been charged upon our churches 
by persons imperfectly informed.’ 

The Annual Report of the Baptist Missionary 
Society for 1849, thus speaks of the churches in 
Jamaica :—‘ Though the committee do not in- 
clude Jamaica in their report as an island to 
which the funds of the society are appropriated, 
they cannot refrain from appending a little in- 
formation in reference to the work of God there. 
In that island there are now twenty-eight 
Kuropean pastors, five or six native pastors, 
and about thirty-five teachers, most of whom are 
natives. The financial and commercial condi- 
tion of the country, and the sufferings of the 
people, have seriously increased the difficulties 
of our brethren. The anxieties they have had 
to contend with are probably no less trying than 
those of the days of persecution, though of a 
different kind. But, thus far, most of them have 
been enabled by divine grace to maintain a con- 
sistent and devoted course.’ 


I learn, on good authority, that the Baptist 
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brethren have in the island sixty chapels, fifty- 
nine houses for missionaries, twenty-nine separ- 
ate’ school-houses, and that the total cost of 
all these buildings has been about £130,000. 
When I was about to cross the island with my 
family, I sent word to the Rev. J. Clark, Bap- 
tist minister of Brown’s Town, St Ann’s, that I 
would probably be at his house on a particular 
day. He entreated me in reply to hasten or to 
defer my journey, as there was to be a confer- 
ence of Baptist brethren at Brown’s Town on 
the day I specified, and all the accommodation 
he could spare in his house would consequently 
be in requisition. I stated in answer that my 
plans were so fixed that I could not alter them, 
and therefore I would simply give him a call in 
passing. He again wrote to me, insisting that I 
and my friends must come and stay with him, 
and mentioning that he could now receive us 
quite conveniently, as by a little carefulness of 
arrangement, he had secured lodgings for his 
brethren elsewhere, These circumstances I 
mention as affording a pleasing example of the 
kindness I experienced very largely in the island. 
When I went to Brown’s Town, I attended, 
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within an hour or two from the time of my 
arrival, a missionary meeting of Mr Clark’s 
church. it was delightful to see the place of 
worship crowded with blacks, who listened with 
the utmost apparent ardour to the speeches de- 
livered, and remained till a late hour without 
any decrease of their numbers. The accounts 
given of the state of religion in that quarter 
were, on the whole, cheering, and altogether the 
scene brought vividly before me that seeming 
success of the missionary cause in Jamaica, of 
which I was wont to read in reports, but which 
is now commonly allied, both in familiar dis- 
course and in public addresses, with the events 
of the past. 

At the anti-slave trade meeting held lately in 
Kingston, the Rev. §. Ouchton, an able and 
influential minister of the Baptist Connexion, is 
reported to have said,—‘ Another proof of social 
advancement in a country, is the prosperous con- 
dition of its educational and religious institutions ; 
but what a mournful picture, in this respect, does 
our island now present! Within the present year 
the Wesleyan Society have been compelled to 
abandon no fewer than twenty of their schools. 
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The society to which I belong have been re- 
duced to the same sad alternative. And we are 
not:alone; ours have been but types of other 
religious bodies. Chapels also have been closed, 
and ministers, ruined and broken-hearted, have 
been compelled to leave these shores and return 
to their native land.’ 


V.—THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This society has eleven stations in the island, 
independently of out-stations connected with 
them. The annual report for 1849 gives very 
interesting accounts of the labours and trials of 
the missionaries, several of whom, I am sorry to 


learn, have lately returned home. 


VI.— PRESBYTERIANS, 


There is a congregation connected with the 
Church of Scotland in Kingston, and one con- 
nected with the Free Church of Scotland in 
Falmouth. 

With these two exceptions, all the Presby- 
terians in the island belong to the United Pres- 
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byterian Church. They have attained to their 
present numerical strength in consequence of 
distinct missions becoming incorporated. So 
early as the year 1799, the Scottish Missionary 
Society sent three missionaries to Kingston, two 
of whom died within a few weeks from the time 
of their arrival in the island, and the third, a 
Mr Reid, exchanged the functions of the minister 
for those of the schoolmaster. In 1824, the 
same society renewed its missions by sending 
Mr Blyth. Messrs Chamberlain and Watson 
followed in 1827, Mr Waddell in 1830, and a 
number more in succeeding years. 

The United Secession Church, after aiding, 
from the commencement of the missionary era, 
the missions of other churches and of general 
societies, entered on this field denominationally 
in 1835, when it sent out Messrs Paterson and 
Niven. Messrs P. Anderson, W. Jameson, and 
others followed within a short period. In the 
spring of 1836, the missionaries of the Scottish 
Missionary Society and of the United Secession 
Church, being all evangelical Presbyterians, 
formed themselves into one presbytery, or joint 
ecclesiastical body. In J uly, 1847, the Scottish 
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Missionary Society transferred the support of all 
its missionaries in Jamaica to the United Se- 
cession Church. Meanwhile this church became 
incorporated with the Relief Church in the 
mother country; and they assumed, as thus 
amalgamated, the designation of thé United 
Presbyterian Church. The church so formed 
has about twenty European missionaries in 
the colony, besides catechists and teachers. 
Several of the stations are nearly or wholly 
self-sustaining, 


JI. 


PRESENT DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


In delineating the character of the negroes, I 
had occasion to speak of some of them as very 
disinclined to make liberal contributions for reli- 
gious purposes. The cursory sketch I have just 
given of the various missionary agencies in the 
island sufficiently indicates that the complaint is 
‘extensively applicable. Most of the missionaries 
are discouraged in the extreme by their con- 
tinued dependence on the mother country for 
pecuniary succours, which they hoped to have 


derived ere now from the people of their charge. 
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I am sorry to say that there are other 
symptoms of waning interest in the truth and 
ordinances of God, besides the reluctance of 
those who are taught to communicate to their 
teachers in all good things. Connexion with the 
church is less valued than it was, and many 
members of congregations would be pleased to 
have their names quietly dropped from the roll 
of communicants, if they were to be exempted in 
consequence from all demands on their pocket, 
and all reproofs for their misconduct. ‘They are 
willing or desirous to be let alone. 

The exercise of discipline is more called for 
than formerly; and though, in the more exem- 
plary churches, no persons living in gross sin are 
retained in communion, it is found almost impos- 
sible to restrain professing christians from main- 
taining a friendly intimacy with persons of disso- 
lute character. In general, devotional meetings are 
not so much frequented as they were. The relish 
for reading has also diminished, and the congre- 
gational or circulating library has lost much of 
its fascinations. Volumes which were once in 
great request now lie undisturbed on their dusty 


shelves. I was disappointed to learn, that even 
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the great events of the day do not concern the 
negro sufficiently to make him read about them, 
and that a single newspaper is scarcely ever to 
be met with in their largest villages. The atten- 
dance of pupils in the schools is, in many places, 
falling off, and parents grudge or positively re- 
fuse to pay the smallest fee for the instruction of 
their offspring. 

These statements have many exceptions—noble 
and cheering exceptions—but they hold exten- 
sively true; and their truth, as we shall after- 
wards see more fully, has been attested by 
ministers and private christians belonging to 
various evangelical denominations, and distri- 
buted over the whole extent of the island of 


Jamaica. 


Jil. 
CAUSES OF RELIGIOUS DECLENSION. 


The question then arises, To what is this fall- 
ing back attributable? First of all, I answer 
negatively, that it is not owing, in my judgment, 
to any imperfection or unsuitableness in the 
labours of missionaries. I have seen one official 


document, in which it is hinted that they are too 
H 
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refined for their hearers, that they adapt their 
teaching rather to instructed Europeans than to 
illiterate blacks, and consequently shoot over the 
heads of their people. But there is no reason to 
believe that the style of preaching in the island 
has undergone any change; and unless it be dif- 
ferent from what it was, its properties cannot 
account for a diminution of success. Inappro- 
priateness of means might explain want of ad- 
vancement, but it cannot be admitted as a reason 
why ground already gained should be subse- 
quently lost. . 

It is a difficult task, indeed, to bring down 
exposition to the apprehension of such a people. 
There is reason to fear that a very small propor- 
tion of the persons comprising British audiences 
follow a discourse consecutively, so as to see the 
connexion of its parts and the general bearing of 
its arguments and illustrations; and if this class 
of hearers be small at home, it must be still more 
limited in a country where conversions have been 
mostly recent, where only a section of professing 
christians can read, and where the preacher 
speaks a dialect so different from that of the 


most of his auditors, that even in the private 
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intercourse of life they are barely intelligible to 
each other. 

It seems to me, however, that the missionaries 
do all they can to surmount these difficulties 
—that they make their instructions as plain and 
easy to be understood as possible. Many of them 
deliver a sermon of a practical and almost con- 
versational character on the forenoon of the 
Lord’s-day, and occupy the afternoon with mis- 
sionary intelligence or catechetical exercises. I 
have heard some of the planters complain that 
the missionaries, in their zeal to benefit the negro, 
made their tuition too simple for the taste and 
attainments of educated colonists, and thus, 
in some measure, restricted their usefulness. 
Charges so conflicting cannot both be true, and 
they lead us to believe, from their incongruity, 
that the missionaries, beset by many difficulties, 
have taken their ground with much considera- 
tion, have endeavoured to avoid extremes on the 
right hand and on the left, and have laboured to 
become all things to all men, if by any means 
they might save some. 

The following reasons may be assigned for the 


retrograde condition of missionary effort :— 
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(1.) As the epoch of emancipation retires into the 
past, missionaries, though equally faithful, are not 
equally influential. ‘Though missionaries have 
the same style of preaching, and prosecute domi- 
ciliary visitation and other pastoral duties just 
as sedulously as before, they have not the 
same hold on the negro population. During the 
time of slavery, a planter or magistrate was 
usually regarded with suspicion or aversion by 
the slaves, while they looked to the missionary 
as their friend and benefactor, and were there- 
fore anxious, in every particular, to follow his 
counsel and maintain his good opinion. When 
the act of emancipation was passed, they gave 
the credit of it to their teachers, who had so 
energetically represented their grievances and 
demanded their rights. The joys of the occasion 
being thus traced to spiritual instructors, were 
consequently invested with a character of sacred- 
ness, and the torrent of grateful emotion appro- 
priately flowed in religious channels. The 
multitudes on whom the Ist of August, 1838, 
shed the first light of a perfected liberty, did not 
justify the predictions of their adversaries by 
rioting in their newly-acquired freedom. They 
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did not defile their jubilee by private debauchery 
or by public tumult. Under the guidance appa- 
rently of heavenly impulse, they flocked to the 
chapels, where their first hopes of rescue had been 
inspired, gazed with delight on the messengers of 
mercy, in whom they recognised their deliverers, 
and uplifted their accents of praise in the songs 
of Zion. It was a noble spectacle to see an en- 
slaved country set free, and occupying the first 
hours of freedom not in revellings and banquet- 
ings, not in any phrenzied abuse of newly ac- 
quired privilege, but in listening to the voice of 
scriptural instruction, and praising the God of 
all goodness in grave, sweet melody. 

Was not this ardour devout? Was not the 
eagerness of the people to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of churches, and to frequent prayer meet- 
ings, and to do all such things, confirmatory of 
its devotional character? and might not the 
missionaries, with confidence and satisfaction, 
extend to such applicants the seals of the cove- 
nant? So the most discreet teachers thought ; 
and the reports they sent home were swelled with 
tidings of conversions and baptisms. But that 


period has passed away; so have its conventional 
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impulses ; and the spiritual-mindedness with 
which it was believed to have been allied, has 
proved itself to have been, in too many instances, 
an ephemeral excitement. The present defec- 
tion is little more than a development of former 
delusion—I do not say imposture, because there 
was no intention to impose: the parties deceiv- 
ing were themselves deceived. ‘Teachers and 
taught believed the church to have been ex- 
tended, where the testing ordeal of time has 
demonstrated that the world was admitted. 

The present negroes were not slaves, or they 
have been so long free that they have grown 
familiar with emancipation, and are not easily 
stirred by the consideration of it to any special 
thankfulness or activity. Their existing condi- 
tion has come in their eyes to be a thing of 
course, and a missionary must take them as he 
finds them, and draw but sparingly on the past 
in his endeavours to amend them. 

(2.) Deaths of Missionaries. It must be recol- 
lected that some of the most conspicuous cham- 
pions in the war of moral principle and human 
rights have been removed by death. ‘This loss 
has been severely felt. Words of rebuke or 
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exhortation, which would have been talismanic 
if coming from the lips of these veteran and re- 
vered leaders, have not the same power when 
they are spoken by successors, to whom the 
negroes do not hold themselves primarily indebted 
for religious ordinances or civil privilege. 

Even of missionaries more recently appointed, 
some of the most distinguished and promising 
have gone to their rest. I preached for some 
time in the pulpits of two of them, regarding 
whom, on that account, I may be allowed to 
speak more particularly, without any appear- 
ance of disrespect to others. I allude to Mr 
Scott of Montego Bay, and to Mr Callender of 
Kingston. The more elderly missionaries mourn 
over the death of Mr Scott as if he had been a 
tried associate on whose matured and respected 
powers they had been habituated to rest a defer- 
ential dependence, rather than a youth just 
ordained to the pastoral office, who might have 
been expected to look to his seniors for counsel 
and direction. Mr Callender came to Kingston 
a stranger and an invalid. Amid all the in- 
firmities and discouragements of declining health, 
he applied himself too ardently to the work of 
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the ministry; he arrested the attention and 
aroused the interest of his hearers; he con- 
ciliated the favour of the whites and the blacks, 
of the learned and the illiterate; he drew around 
him not a few who were previously indifferent 
to divine things, and, with assiduous tenderness, 
resolved their anxious inquiries, and directed 
their entrance into the way of life. He formed 
and he fostered a christian church, and while his 
own bodily frame was perishing, he was enabled 
to bring that society into order and stability. 
Now that he is gone, his image is reflected in 
the activity, and spirit, and self-denying efforts 
of the people who enjoyed his ministrations. 
Still he is gone, and while Jehovah can bring 
good out of evil, and subordinate present tribu- 
lation to an everlasting bliss, there is no room 
for denying that the early death of such a 
minister is in itself calamitous to Jamaica, and 
when one and another, and many of the most 
promising missionaries belonging to different re- 
ligious denominations have been cut down in the 
prime of life, what can be expected for a time 
but a sensible weakness in the cause bereft of 


their services ? 
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(8.) Retirement of Missionaries. While many . 
missionaries have died in Jamaica, and are in- 
terred in the field where they nobly fought the 
good fight of faith, it is sad to think that others 
have been driven from it by discouragements 
which they contended against, but were not able 
to overcome, and that numbers, still at their 
posts, are preparing to follow their brethren who 
have returned home. It was a heroic resolution 
which the missionaries of the Baptist communion 
adopted in 1842, to dispense, from that period, 
with aid from England, and rely for support on the 
people whom they instructed. Regarding that im- 
portant step, the Rev. J. H. Hinton, in his Memoir 
of the celebrated missionary, the Rev. W. Knibb, 
says :—‘ The reader will recollect that the pecu- 
niary pressure on the society at home had often 
been presented to the missionaries in Jamaica 
as a reason why they should be at least con- 
siderate in their pecuniary drafts. For himself, 
Knibb met these appeals in a prompt and 
generous manner, and he used his influence 
with his brethren to the same end. At this 
meeting of the association the subject was largely 
discussed, and the resolution was come to, that 
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after the 1st of August, 1842, (subject to special 
exceptions) the brethren would relieve the society . 
altogether of the burden of their support. That 
this was Knibb’s conception, and that it was 
carried by his influence, there can be no doubt, 
nor can there be any doubt of the nobleness of 
the impulse under which he acted. That there 
were some brethren who questioned the practi- 
cability and wisdom of the scheme, is true; and 
the time is not yet come, perhaps, for expressing 
a final and conclusive opinion of it. Knibb tells 
Mr Angus that it had been to him “a trying 
time,” and his own feelings were evidently those 
of mingled anxiety and hope.’ * 

Had no such resolution been adopted by any 
party, it might have been supposed that the 
negroes were lulled by foreign aid into easy in- 
difference and parsimonious habits, and that they 
only needed to have their burdens devolved upon 
their own shoulders in order to be quickened 
into fidelity, and become the dispensers, instead 
of continuing the recipients of christian benefac- 
tions. But the result has not confirmed this 
view of the facts. The Baptist missionaries are in 

* Memoir of William Knibb, pp. 404, 405. 
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general enabled to subsist only by taking charge 
of more stations than they can at all superintend. 
Some of them are not preserved, even by this 
expedient, from distressing pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and though there have been exaggerated 
reports about the number of their agents who 
have retired, some of them have certainly left 
because they had not the means of remaining. 
The Report of the Baptist Theological Institution 
for 1848, says,—‘ As we reflect on the circum- 
stances of our mission in this island, the increas- 
ing diminution of European labourers by death, 
and by withdrawal from the country, on account of 
insufficiency of means for ther support, added to 
the hopelessness of obtaining additional agents 
from home—the importance of sustaining this 
institution becomes daily more obvious and 
urgent; especially, as considerable time must 
elapse before the loss of European agency can 
be effectively supplied.’ 

The missionaries in connection with the London 
Missionary Society, though aided by that powerful 
institution, are, in some instances at least, inade- 
quately supported, and several of them have 
recently returned to England. The Wesleyan 
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body, also, exchanging the question of progress 
for that of preservation, and finding it impossible 
even to remain stationary, is contracting, as we 
have seen, its educational operations; and so far 
from lengthening, is thus shortening its cords. 
The reduction thus made in the number of 
European agents, whether ministers or school- 
masters, would be less deplorable if educated and 
pious natives, though of inferior attainments, 
were taking their places. But, with a very few 
exceptions, this is not the case. ‘The posts re- 
linquished are left vacant, or they are appended 
to a missionary’s charge before unmanageably 
comprehensive, or they fall into the hands of 
native teachers, a large proportion of whom are 
miserably ignorant, and while they profess to be 
teachers of others, have need that some one teach 
them what be the first principles of the oracles 
of God. There is, we have seen, a class of na- 
tive Baptists who have no connexion with Bap- 
tist churches superintended by British mission- 
aries, or by agents whom they sanction. The 
teachers among these native Baptists are in 
many instances unable to write or even to read. 
I know of one case in which inability to read is 
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made a condition of holding the deaconship. 
This may seem to be a strange stipulation, but 
it is conformable to the circumstances, as a book- 
less pastor finds reading deacons very formidable 
rivals. 

We shall afterwards find, in the temporal state 
of the colony, a principal source of ecclesiastical 
weakness. But the facts already stated leave 
little room for surprise, that missions have sus- 
tained a temporary check, and that congratula- 
tions have been succeeded by disappointments . 
and regrets. 


Ty. 


TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH OF THE FOREGOING 


REPRESENTATIONS. 


It has not been without a careful investigation 
into the facts of the case, that I have given an 
account of the religion of Jamaica, so disappoint- 
ing to our wishes, and that I have assigned various 
sorrowful reasons for the low and declining state 
of its piety. I have no wish, however, that con- 
clusions so important should be received on my 
single testimony ; and I shall therefore, in addi- 
tion to the proofs already offered, allow some 
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of the colonists to speak on the subject for 
themselves. 

A conference, attended by ministers and in- 
fluential members of Independent, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian churches, was held in the town of 
Falmouth, on the 15th February, 1849. After 
speaking together with freedom and at length on 
the state of the island, the assembled brethren 
passed unanimously this resolution : ‘ That those 
who compose this meeting are thankful to God 
_ for the measure of success which he has granted 
to his own ordinances; are at the same time 
deeply convinced that the cause of religion has 
been in a low state in the island for some time, 
desire to feel humbled on account of the share, 
by neglect of duty or otherwise, they may have 
had in producing this evil, and pledge them- 
selves to use such scriptural means as may be 
within their reach, to revive the cause of God 
in their respective spheres of influence.’ 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 
‘The subject of education,’ to use the language 
of the minute, ‘was entertained and discussed 
fully. The low state of this branch of missionary 
effort was also admitted and deplored by all those 
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who were present.’ In the month of May of the 
same year, a similar conference, attended by 
above thirty missionaries of different denomina- 
tions, and including not a few of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion, was held in Kingston. 
The Falmouth resolutions were brought under 
consideration, and were unanimously pronounced 
to give a just view of the south as well as of the 
north side of the island. In a document sub- 
scribed by thirty-one of the missionaries who 
attended this Kingston meeting, it is said :— 
‘Missionary efforts in Jamaica are beset at the 
present time with many and great discourage- 
ments. Societies at home have withdrawn or 
diminished the amount of assistance afforded by 
them to chapels and schools throughout the 
island. The prostrate condition of its agriculture 
and commerce disables its own population from 
doing as much as formerly for maintaining the 
worship of God and the tuition of the young, and 
induces numbers of negro labourers to retire from 
estates which have been thrown up, to seek the 
means of subsistence in the mountains, where 
they are removed in general from moral training 


and superintendence. 
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‘The consequences of this state of matters are 
very disastrous. Not a few missionaries and 
teachers, after struggling with difficulties which 
they could not overcome, have returned to Eu- 
rope, and others are preparing to follow them. 
Chapels and schools are abandoned, or they have 
passed into the charge of very incompetent in- 
structors. Should this retrograde movement go 
on, a large body of the people, on whose culture 
much labour and money have been already ex- 
pended, will be consigned to neglect, and will 
become the unrelieved prey of irreligion or su- 
perstition. The proofs are too strong that Obeah- 
ism and Miallism are even now recovering their 
influence. The marriage relation, which mis- 
sionaries have exerted themselves to bring into 
respect, will anew be disregarded and infre- 
quently formed, and habits of intoxication, which 
they have subdued or kept in check, will resume 
and extend their brutalising influence.’ 

The periodical press is commonly regarded as 
a pretty good index of the state of a country, 
especially when it gives its testimony to facts 
which the writers regret and reluctantly admit. 
The following passage is from an article in the 
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Messenger, a religious newspaper, published in 
Falmouth :— 

‘With respect to the people, on the subject of 
religion, much and grievous delusion has all 
along existed, both in this country and in Eng- 
land. Prior to emancipation, in the face of nu- 
merous and formidable difficulties, and ofttimes 
through suffering and distress, many embraced 
the gospel, and thus evinced their sincerity and 
their faith. Subsequently to that event, the rush 
upon instruction was great. Multitudes appeared 
to covet scriptural knowledge. arly prayer 
meetings were common all over the land. Week- 
day services were well attended. Class houses 
were filled with eager and attentive auditors, and 
the Sabbath gatherings were large and gratifying. 
Missionary stations sprang up on every side. Con- 
gregations were speedily collected, and churches 
formed. Everything seemed to prosper, and the 
future seemed bright with promise. The minds 
of thousands appeared as if they had been only 
waiting for the truth as it is in Jesus. But time 
has tested the reality of these appearances, and 
has proved them in the majority of instances to be 


hollow. A most painful reaction has taken place; 
I 
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what was founded on feeling has been dissipated, 
and the number of consistent christians that 
remains is comparatively small. We speak not 
of one denomination, but of all, when we express 
our sorrowful conviction, founded as it is on close 
and lengthened observation, that were the scrip- 
tural tests of holy obedience, growth in grace, and 
self-denial applied to no small proportion of their 
members, they would be found to be awfully de- 
ficient. We would not exact from them so high 
a standard of christian excellence, enlightenment, 
or piety as English christians exhibit. This 
would be unreasonable. But there should be 
progressive knowledge, and advancing piety, and 
satisfactory evidences that such is the case. Is 
it so? Does not the heart of every faithful 
missionary grieve over the little impression the 
truth seems to make? Religious indifference 
among all classes of the people is rapidly on the 
increase. A wide-spread carelessness is every- 
where apparent. The means of grace are more 
generally neglected, and the hold of the mission- 
aries on the affections of the people is fast giving 
way before a spirit of worldliness and selfishness. 


This spirit is too manifestly seen in the limited 
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support that is yielded to the gospel. We freely 
make allowance for altered times, but we cannot 
account for it from that circumstance alone. There 
is an altered disposition, which does not harmo- 
nise with the inspired injunction, ‘ Give as God 
prospers.” The bright hopes which appeared to 
be so well and so justly founded have been 
blasted. The statement that the gospel had but 
to be preached here, and the people would 
savingly embrace the truths which it reveals, has 
proved a delusion, and the faithful and conscien- 
tious missionary in Jamaica has to encounter 
difficulties and discouragements little, if at all, 
less than those experienced in the more distant 
fields of missionary labour. 

‘Why this is called a christian country we 
cannot tell, unless a loose and general profession 
of religion be the reason. But it is as really a 
heathen land, so far as the influence of the gos- 
pel is concerned, as many others that uniformly 
obtain that designation. When the fearful 
amount of vice, of every form, and kind, and de- 
eree, the general and admitted indifference to 
religion, the mighty contrast which the past and 


the present supply with regard to its power and 
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prevalence, are considered, it will be but too 
evident that Jamaica is as much a missionary 
field as ever, and that instead of supporting her 
own missions, and sending the gospel to the 
‘‘ regions beyond,” she is still under the necessity 
of seeking continuous aid from home christian 
societies. It would be wrong, because untrue, 
to say that the gospel has effected no good; but 
it is an humbling and a painful truth that that 
good has been grievously limited, far too much 
overrated, and most uncommensurate with the 
christian agency and means employed.’ 

Such is the language of the Messenger. The 
picture which it presents of the colony is far 
from flattering; yet the periodical in which it 
appeared, and which has been subsequently dis- 
continued for want of adequate support, was 
more immediately under the direction of the 
Baptists, and was vehemently censured by many 
of other denominations as partial to the blacks, 
and as comparatively censorious towards the 
white population. I called the attention of 
several missionaries and private christians to 
the article, and they all agreed in attesting 
its accuracy. 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


Before I proceed further, I think it may be 
well to pause, and offer these general re- 
flections :— 

1. We ought to be pained by the discovery, 
that so much irreligion still prevails in Jamaica. 
It would be a poor account of our christian phi- 
lanthropy, if we could hear such tidings and not 
be distressed by them. ‘There are some, indeed, 
who seem to think themselves bound to view all 
facts and all events cheerfully, and who therefore 
conduct their inquiries, if they venture to inquire 
at all, on the single-sided principle of finding 
only what is agreeable. And it is true that 
religion brightens everything—except sim. It 
makes joys more joyful; it subordinates weak- 
ness to strength, poverty to riches, solitude to 
society, tribulation to glorying. But it relieves 
not the malignity of transgression; rather it 
deepens into midnight darkness the gloom of ini- 
quity, and makes it, by a hundredfold, a more 
evil and bitter thing to sin against God. The 
Psalmist understood this when he said, ‘ Rivers 
of tears run down mine eyes, because they kept 
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not thy law.’* Paul showed his sense of it in 
exclaiming, ‘Brethren, be followers together of 
us, and mark them which walk so, as ye have us 
for an example: for many walk of whom I have 
told you often, and now tell you, even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.’ + 

Sin has a special sadness and awfulness when 
it enters christian societies, when it blights pro- 
mising appearances and glowing anticipations, 
and replaces goodly progress in well-doing by 
backsliding or apostacy. Nehemiah was sore 
grieved when he heard of the desolations of a 
material Jerusalem, when he learned that the - 
remnant there left of the captivity were in great 
atiliction and reproach, that the wall of Jerusalem 
also was broken down, and that the gates thereof 
were buined with fire. He said unto the king, 
who asked him why he was sad when he was not 
sick, ‘ Why should not my countenance be sad, 
when the city, the place of my fathers’ sepul- 
chres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are con- 
sumed with fire?’ But a place of sepulchres 
lying waste is not, after all, so terrible as a place 


* IPs. oxix, 36; + Phil. ui. 18. 
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of sanctuaries lying waste; nor are the worst 
vicissitudes of temporal wars to be compared in 
dreadfulness with the discomfitures of the church, 
and a renewed subjection of its privileged realms 
to the god of this world. Alas, that Jamaica, 
our joy, should become our grief, and that, when 
we expected to see the completion of its happiness, 
we should find its thorough evangelisation almost 
needing to be commenced ! 

But, when the cause of sorrow exists, itis good 
to be sorrowful. To lament iniquity is an evi- 
dence of piety; and blessed are they who so 
mourn, for they shall be comforted. They who 
deplore the reverses of Zion ally themselves in 
their grief with its citizens and children, and 
show that their heart resides within its precincts ; 
and the great Messias has an appointment ‘unto 
them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; 
that they might be called trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified. And they shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desolations, and 


they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations 
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of many generations.’* A leading principle of 
these beautiful verses, viewed in their mutual 
dependence, is, that they who lament spiritual 
calamities shall be made instrumental in remov- 
ing them, and in restoring that prosperity of 
which they deplore the departure. 

2. There is some hazard of interpreting ad- 
verse appearances too unfavourably. We have 
seen that in former years the missionaries over- 
estimated their success, and, in relation to the 
prospects of the missionary cause, allowed them- 
selves to indulge hopes which facts have not jus- 
tified. But humanity is prone to extremes; and 
when we have been causelessly elated, we are apt, 
in descending from this elevation, to become as 
unduly depressed. In such cases, these words of 
Paul are appropriate and seasonable: ‘ Hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid. ... 
Wot ye not what the scripture saith of Elias? 
how he maketh intercession against Israel, say- 
ing, Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and 
digged down thine altars; and I am left alone, 
and they seek my life. But what saith the 
answer of God unto him? I_have reserved to 

* Tsa. lxi. 3, 4. 
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myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of Baal. Even so then at 
this present time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace.’* It was my own im- 
pression, from what I saw, that the strong com- 
plaints of failure which I have cited were stronger 
than the truth; and that they did injustice to 
important grounds of congratulation and ele- 
ments of hope. To see that missionaries have 
done, and are doing much good in Jamaica, we 
have only to look to their congregations, and 
then to the neglected, uninstructed portions of 
the community. The contrast then observed is 
not less decided than what is found at home, 
when we compare the church-going and church- 
deserting sections of our population. The chris- 
tianity of Jamaica may be inferior to that of 
Britain, but the heathenism of the colony is also 
more ignorant, profligate, and appalling, than 
that of the mother country. I trust it will be 
made apparent, in a succeeding portion of this 
Treatise, that the friends of Jamaica need not 
want the stimulus of expectancy in seeking its 
improvement. 


* Rom. xi. 1, ete. 
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8. Success is not the reason or measure of 
duty. 

It is pleasant to see the fruit of our labours; 
and our comfort cannot be otherwise than greatly 
affected by the fulfilment or frustration of our 
plans. But these changeful constituents of action 
do not weaken the fixity of obligation. If all 
our schemes, exploits, conquests were annihilated, 
the divine command would remain, and it would 
be just as entire and authoritative as ever. 
You are chagrined, perhaps, (if I may be allowed 
the language of direct address) that your contri- 
butions to the work of God in Jamaica have not 
been more productive. You expected to hear of 
additional thousands being converted, and of 
these converts developing their discipleship in 
their liberality, and more especially in support- 
ing the ordinances of which they experienced 
the value. It was your anticipation that these 
negro churches would not only be self-support- 
ing, but generous and beneficent, and that they 
would soon be leagued with you in imparting to 
others the means of grace. For such things you 
were looking, and had providence run in the 


path excavated and decorated by your fancy, you 
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would have followed joyously, and would have 
luxuriated in the enterprise. But when God has 
destroyed the hopes of man, and the missionary 
cause is bereft of fascination and romance, and 
the shout of victory is exchanged for protracted 
and weary conflict, you are dispirited,—if you 
would confess it, you are dissatisfied. Your re- 
gret has the nature of discontent, and disposes 
you to seek relief from the pain which it gives 
you, not in prayer or in renewed and redoubled 
effort, but in desertion and apathy. The mission 
is no longer an interesting mission, and you 
would like to be out of it, and the sooner the 
better. 

If it be so with any, then [ ask wherein their 
conduct differs from that by which they are 
offended and alienated? Is it not equally true 
of them and of the recreant negroes, that they are 
going back from Christ to walk no more with 
him? ‘There and here, interest was in the 
first instance upheld, and has been subsequently 
repressed, by conventional influences. 

The state of Jamaica is commending the faith- 
ful worshippers there. The true convert in that 


island is he who vindicates his conversion now : 
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who is guileless amid duplicity, self-denying 
amid coveteousness, zealous and active amid in- 
sipidity and sloth. And if the present state of 
Jamaica shows who there is the believer, it may 
show not less decisively who here is the bene- 
factor,—who has that love for poor expatriated 
Africans which many waters cannot quench, nor 
floods drown—love such, and so cherished, that 
if another man should offer all the substance of 
his house for it, he would find the bribe utterly 
contemned. We have professed charity towards 
Jamaica, Let us see to the stability of our pro- 
fession; for the rains are descending, and the 
floods are coming, and the winds are blowing, 
and they are beating against that house; and 
happy will it be for ourselves, and happy for 
our churches, happy for Jamaica, and happy for 
the world, if our benevolence stand because it is 


founded upon a rock, 
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I. 


EXTENT OF THE DISTRESS. 


BEFORE going out to Jamaica, I had heard not a 
little about its distressed condition. I hoped to 
find the facts better than the reports; but I can- 
not say that my hopes were verified. The first 
thing which struck me on approaching the island, 
as indicative of its adversities, was, that so very 
few vessels were in sight. There was scarcely a 
sail to be seen. Unless when we were passing 
harbours, where a few masts were visible, the 
ocean had such an aspect of solitude, at the very 
time we were sailing along the shores, that we 
might have supposed ourselves on a voyage of 
discovery. Within the island it is painful to 
hear of little except ruin, and to find the cir- 
cumstances and spirits of the colonists equally 
prostrate. 


In many districts the marks of decay abound. 
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Neglected fields, crumbling houses, fragmentary 
fences, noiseless machinery—these are common 
sights, and they soon become familiar to obser- 
vation. I sometimes rode for miles in succession 
over fertile ground, which used to be cultivated, 
and which is now lying waste. So rapidly has 
cultivation retrograded, and the wild luxuriance 
of nature replaced the conveniences of art, that 
parties, still inhabiting these desolated districts, 
have sometimes, in the strong language of a 
speaker at Kingston, ‘to seek about the bush to 
find the entrance into their houses.’ ~ 

The towns present a spectacle not less gloomy. 
A great part of Kingston was destroyed, some 
years ago, by an extensive conflagration; yet 
multitudes of the houses which escaped that visi- 
tation are standing empty, though the population 
is little, if at all diminished. The explanation is 
obvious. Persons who have nothing, and can 
ne longer keep up their domestic establishments, 
take refuge in the abodes of others, where some 
means of subsistence are still left; and in the 
absence of any discoverable trade or occupation, 
the lives of crowded thousands appear to be 
preserved from day to day by a species of miracle. 
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The most busy thoroughfares of former times 
have now almost the quietude of a Sabbath. 

It is true that partial observation is deceptive, 
and that detached facts, coming under the view 
of individuals, may not give at all a just concep- 
tion of the general state of a colony. But there 
are facts of a comprehensive character which 
point to the same conclusions. I was assured 
by commercial men that there is not one-third 
of the amount of money in the island that was 
in it so lately as eight years ago. Statistical re- 
turns of the agriculture of the island have also 
been obtained; and these are sufficiently mourn- 
ful. A Committee of the House of Assembly 
was appointed, in 1847, to inquire into the ex- 
tent of agricultural distress. The evidence taken 
by them was on oath; and in their report they 
have these statements :— 

‘That since the passing of the British Slave 
Emancipation Act, of the 658 sugar estates then 
in cultivation in this island, 140 have been 
abandoned, containing 168,032 acres of land, 
and having then employed in their cultivation 
22,553 labourers. 

‘That those properties now extinct produced, 
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in the year 1832, 14,178 hogsheads of sugar, 
and 5,903 puncheons rum. 

‘That since the same period, 465 coffee plan- 
tations have been abandoned, containing 188,400 
acres of land, and having employed in their cul- 
tivation, in the year 1832, 26,830 labourers.’ 

It was declared to me by many parties, that 
since the report containing these announcements 
was made to the House, in December, 1847, 
there has been considerable progress in the same 
sad direction; and that a faithful account of 
facts, brought down to the present time, would 
exhibit results more comprehensively disastrous. 

On these grounds I was led to say, in address- 
ing the anti-slave-trade meeting, held last year 
in Spanish Town,—‘ You inhabit a beautiful 
island. Your soil is confessed to be generally 
excellent. The weeds of your public roads are 
the ornamental plants of our green-houses and 
hot-houses. Your very wilds are orchards. The 
grandeur of your mountains is qualified only by 
the soft charms of their vegetation, and the 
bounty of nature has transformed your rocky 
cliffs into hanging gardens. Your isle has a 


central position in the ocean, as if to receive and 
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to dispense the riches of the earth. You speak 
one language, and the composition of this meet- 
ing shows that a happy harmony subsists among 
the sections of your community. Such facts as 
these would lead us to expect prosperity. But 
instead of prosperity, we witness prostration. 
You have peace, fertility, health—all the usual 
guarantees of national well-being—and yet your 
leading families are disappearing—your stately 
mansions are falling into decay—your lovely 
estates are thrown up—men’s hearts are every- 
where failing them for fear, as if war, or famine, 
or pestilence desolated your borders.’ * 

It may be thought by some that the Premier, 
in his able speech on our colonial policy, de- 
livered in the House of Commons on the 3d of 
‘February last, gave a more cheering view of 
matters. As reported in the Zvmes newspaper, 
he said,—‘ Taking the three years, 1815, 1816, 
1817, before any of these changes took place, I 


* The speech from which this extract is taken treated of 
the same topics as are here discussed; and I may be allowed 
the freedom of introducing passages from it occasionally, to 
save myself the trouble of saying the same things differently, 
and to show that I am speaking as if in the view of the facts, 


and to informed parties. 
K 
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find that the West Indies furnished for consump- 
tion in this country an average of 2,947,824 cwt. 
of sugar; in the three years, 1830, 1831, 1832, 
before emancipation took place, an average of 
3,895,820 cwt.; in the three years, 1843, 1844, 
1845, before the great change of the sugar duties, 
2,645,212 cwt.; and, in the three years, 1847, 
1848, 1849, after both changes had been in 
operation, 2,807,667 cwt. Now, if you compare 
the first amount I read to the house with the 
last, you will see the change has been from 
2,947,824 ewt. to 2,807,667 ewt? 

From this statement it appears that the aver- 
age of the three years immediately preceding the 
changes referred to was 3,895,820 cwt. The 
average of the last three years is 2,807,667 cwt. 
The difference is 1,088,158 ewt. 

These statistics include all our West Indian 
Islands. But Jamaica is more depressed than 
some others of them, and its individual returns 
would give a more discouraging result. The 
tables, also, have respect only to the quantity 
of produce, and do not exhibit the vast reduc- 
tion of price. 

Comparing tables given in the Eighth and 
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Tenth Annual Reports of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, I find that the sugar produced in Jamaica 
in 18382 and in 1833 was, on an average, 
1,344,340 ewt. These years were immediately 
antecedent to the first change mentioned by 
Lord John Russell. 

In 1847 the produce had fallen to 751,408 
ewt., and in 1848 to 627,008 ewt. 

It may be proper to give a comparative view 
of the amount of coffee produced in the same 


years. It stands thus— 
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If the first and last of these years be compared, 
it will be seen that the produce has been reduced 
to less than a fourth of what it was. 

I cannot, with any propriety, go farther into 
such details. The facts already presented to the 
reader will probably have satisfied him that 
arithmetic confirms observation in ascribing 
temporal reverses to Jamaica, and in claiming 
for its afflicted population some consideration 


and sympathy. 
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EFFECTS OF TEMPORAL DISTRESS ON THE SPIRITUAL 
INTERESTS OF THE COLONY. 


The commercial disasters of the island are 
shedding a baneful influence on its religious 
prosperity. Itis true that afflictions may be, and 
often are sanctified to the afflicted. Examples 
of this truth now present themselves in Jamaica. 
It consists with my own knowledge, that several 
merchants and planters who were profligate in 
the time of plenty, have been brought to reflec- 
tion and repentance by the rod of divine correc- 
tion. I was much struck to hear a negro express 
himself to the following effect at a devotional 
meeting :—‘ Much is said about distress; but we 
are not yet distressed enough, for we are not yet 
humbled enough. When God shall reduce us to 
utter helplessness, and bring us in this way to 
entire dependence, then will be the turning point 
of our affairs, and then will a day of favour cast 
its first beams on the night of our adversities.’ 

Such sentiments are worthy of grave con- 


sideration ; and yet they do not invert the nature 
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of calamity, and make it of itself a blessing. 
Pecuniary resources in the hands of true chris- 
tians are means of doing good; and any reduc- 
tion of their amount involves a diminution of 
usefulness, unless friendly interest be awakened 
elsewhere, and help come from another quarter. 

The temporal reverses of the island are affect- 
ing injuriously its ecclesiastical well-being in a 
variety of ways. ‘The negro, who some years 
ago was receiving 1s 6d per day for his labour, 
is not in a condition to contribute so much for 
the maintenance of religion now that his wages 
are brought down to about one-half or one-third 
of their former amount. Even if he has a spot of 
ground allowed him as a vegetable garden, a six- 
pence or ninepence per day can spare little from 
personal and family purchases for more general 
objects. And where the negro has no provision- 
ground, and is so poorly compensated for his toil. 
as has been stated, or it may be, is altogether out 
of work, he is in a very wretched and starving 
state. 

Where some cannot give what they would for 
the cause of religion, others who are niggardly 


avail themselves of existing scarcity to withstand 
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application. ‘The badness of the times is a ready 
answer to every claim on their generosity. These 
statements apply not only to the blacks, but to 
the whites. The African race are greatly in- 
fluenced by the example of the British colonists. 
But masters are equally straitened as their ser- 
vants; and such of them as make a profession of 
religion are prevented by their insolvent circum- 
stances from making provision for the ministry, 
or they are tempted, without just reason, to 
plead inability where they want inclination. 

Schools suffer equally with churches in the 
present crisis of the colony. The fees paid by 
the pupils are altogether insufficient to secure 
competent teachers ; and what inducements have 
parents to keep their children at school, when 
there are no salaries for young men, in any de- 
partment of business, to reward and encourage 
literary acquirement ? 

In a word, the distress which now prevails 
brings an utter heartlessness over society. All 
the attempts which have been made to amend 
matters have had one issue—/fadure; and when 
new suggestions are made, they are heard with 


the indifference of despair. Industry is para- 
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lysed; and such is the connexion between our 
lower and higher nature, that where there is no 
diligence in business, there is no fervency of 


spirit in serving the Lord. 


ATE, 


CAUSES OF EXISTING DISTRESS IN JAMAICA. 


The foregoing observations show that the se- 
cular troubles of the colony have a spiritual im- 
portance, and that a service may be done to 
religion if we trace these troubles to their sources. 
I am aware that I enter here on delicate and 
debated ground. If this consideration call for 
discretion on my part, it may also give me some 
title to the forbearance of the reader. I shall 
mention most of the conceivable reasons of dis- 
tress, that I may give a somewhat full view of 
the subject; but it will be observed that I do not, 
in every instance, offer a personal judgment as 


to their validity. 
I.— BRITISH LEGISLATION, 


If the question simply were, Why has a 


colony, once a mine of wealth, become a scene 
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of calamity, it would be easy to explain the 
change by British legislation. The Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1834 heightened the price of labour. 
The freed negro would no longer toil for an 
unreasonable length of time, as when the lash 
was over him; and for such tasks as he chose 
to perform, he claimed wages previously denied 
him. 

Then came the act of 1846, admitting slave- 
grown sugar into the British market. As 
emancipation heightened the price of labour, so 
the abolition of protective duties reduced the 
value of produce, On the one hand, the planters 
now spent more on their crop, and, on the other 
hand, they got less for it; and these discourage- 
ments conjoined have precipitated them from 
their former affluence to their present penury. 

In these observations, I am not debating prin- 
ciples, but stating facts, or, if a question be in- 
volved, I am not viewing it in the light of right 
and wrong, but of cause and effect. That the 
parliamentary acts adverted to have been severe 
in their influence on the colony, is admitted by 
the leading statesmen who proposed them, and 
who still defend them as having been just and 
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necessary. Lord John Russell, in his speech of 
last February on our colonial policy, said: ‘I 
will now proceed to colonies which have under- 
gone two very severe trials, the very consequence 
of the great advantages which they peculiarly 
derived from those laws of commercial monopoly 
which this country till lately maintained as part 
of its system, and the alteration of which sub- 
jected these colonies—I refer, of course, to our 
West India colonies—to changes which, in the 
view of some parties, involve their certain ruin. 
The great social change there from slavery to 
freedom, however much it might be demanded 
by the rules of justice and the precepts of chris- 
tianity, might well be supposed as leading to a 
diminution of industry in those colonies, and 
more especially of the more irksome and painful 
descriptions of labour. Again, the changes which 
took place in late years, first admitting foreign 
free-labour sugar, and then admitting foreign 
slave-labour sugar, exposed these colonies to a 
very severe trial.’ 

The question, however, arises, Why should not 
Jamaica, in its altered circumstances, get on as 


well as other countries where labourers have 
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wages, and where trade has no protective duties? 
This query requires us to adduce farther reasons, 


in explanation of the facts. 


IIl.— HABITS OF THE NEGROES. - 


These have been already described, and I 
shall not add anything to the description here. 
I revert to the subject as having a manifest im- 
portance in this connexion; for a working popu- 
lation more trained to action, and more imbued 
with sound moral principle, would soon bring 
the island into a better condition. This cause 
of distress must also be kept in mind when we 


come to speak of remedies. 


IlI.—-IRREGULARITY OF THE PERIODICAL RAINS. 


Jamaica has vernal and autumnal rains. The 
vernal or spring rains begin commonly about the 
middle of May. They come from the south. 
They fall commonly about mid-day, and they 
frequently terminate in thunder-storms. The 
autumnal rains begin usually about the end of 
August, and are in general more abundant than 


those of the spring. ‘The heavens,’ says Mr 
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Edwards, ‘then pour down cataracts.’ During 
the wet seasons, the atmosphere is excessively 
humid; and the inhabitants have been graphi- 
cally described as living, at these periods, in a 
vapour bath. October is the month of hurri- 
canes. Malte-Brun gives the following account 
of these visitations :—‘ A hurricane is generally 
preceded by an awful stillness of the elements: 
the air becomes close and heavy, the sun is red, 
and the stars at night seem unusually large. 
Frequent changes take place in the thermometer, 
which rises sometimes from eighty to ninety de- 
grees. Darkness extends over the earth: the 
higher regions gleam with lightning. The im- 
pending storm is first observed on the sea: 
foaming mountains rise suddenly from its clear 
and motionless surface. The wind rages with 
unrestrained fury: its noise may be compared to 
the distant thunder. The rain descends in tor- 
renis ; shrubs and lofty trees are borne down by 
the mountain stream; the rivers overflow their 
banks, and submerge the plains. Terror and 
consternation seem to pervade the whole of ani- 
mated nature: land-birds are driven into the 


ocean ; and those whose element is the sea, seek 
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for refuge in the woods. The frighted beasts of 
the field herd together, or roam in vain for a 
place of shelter. It is not a contest of two op- 
posite winds, or a roaring ocean that shakes the 
earth: all the elements are thrown into con- 
fusion, the equilibrium of the atmosphere seems 
as if it were destroyed, and nature appears to 
hasten to her ancient chaos. Scenes of desola- 
tion have been disclosed in these islands by the 
morning sun,—uprooted trees, branches shivered 
from their trunks, the ruins of houses, have been 
strewed over the land. The planter is some- 
times unable to distinguish the place of his former 
possessions. Fertile valleys may be changed in 
a few hours into dreary wastes, covered with the 
carcases of domestic animals and the fowls of 
heaven.’ 

Jamaica was visited with such hurricanes in 
1780, 1784, and 1786. But since that period 
they have not recurred, unless with greatly 
moderated violence. ‘The aspect of the seasons 
has, in other respects, changed considerably. 
They were always liable to variation, both as 
respects the different parts of the island, and 
also different years compared with each other. 
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But the general impression when I was in the 
island was, that the irregularity and deficiency 
of: the rains had increased, of late years, to a 
most calamitous extent; and it was a common 
mode of speech to talk about ‘the loss of the 
seasons.’ | 

I was at Kingston when the spring rains 
should have come, but they were so slight and 
partial that they were scarcely regarded as fall- 
ing at all. The sky became overcast, a gentle 
shower descended, a hope was inspired that the 
seasons were returning, and that now, as hereto- 
fore, God would send the former and latter rain 
upon the earth. But a dry wind arose, and 
rolled together the watery clouds, and swept 
them away from the celestial canopy, and left 
the ground like iron, and the heavens like 
brass. I remember of hearing a planter ex- 
claim despondingly in such circumstances :— 
‘It is vain for us to contend with our doom. 
Our controversy is not with acts of Parlia- 
ment, but with the wrath of the Almighty. 
God is against us, and there is his curse written 
in the sky!’ 


Since that period, the rains, I am glad to learn, 
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have resumed, in some degree, their punctuality 
and copiousness ; and I trust that the island will 
be favoured with a succession of more propitious 


seasons. 


IV.—COLLISION BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF 
THE COLONIAL LEGISLATURE, 


It is known that the Governor and Council 
have had angry and protracted contendings 
with the House of Assembly. The principal 
subject of disputation has been the costliness of 
the colonial government and administraticn of 
justice. While I was in Jamaica, this strife of 
political parties was causing great excitement 
everywhere, and was in no small degree paralys- 
ing industry and commerce. On the one hand, 
it was urged that the expenditure of the colony 
should be brought within its income—-that a sys- 
tem of rule which slavery may have required 
and protective duties could afford, is superabun- 
dant for free, peaceful subjects, and extravagant 
for a ruined, struggling community—and that, 
owing to the reduction of prices, all state-paid 
functionaries have in effect a large augmentation 


of their salaries. On the other hand, it was argued 
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that engagements already come under cannot be 
broken—that faith must be kept with indivi- 
duals, who relinquished lucrative callings for 
their present posts—and that retrenchment, how- 
ever desirable, requires to be conducted with dis- 
cretion and honesty as well as with zeal. 

These are points about which it does not be 
come me to give any opinion. I rejoice, for the 
sake of the colony, that they seem to be ap- 
proaching an amicable settlement. Lord John 
Russell, in the speech to which I have already 
adverted repeatedly, said:—‘ With regard to 
those colonies which I mentioned in the com- 
mencement of what I addressed to the house-—— 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, and those other colonies 
—they have for a long time enjoyed there go- 
vernment by council and assembly ; and although 
such institutions led, from time to time, to diffe- 
rences between the Governor and the Assembly, 
I do not think that with regard to them there is 
likely to be any permanent disagreement or any 
evil result. It is evident, with regard to Jamaica, 
for instance, although the Assembly was disposed 
to press an immediate reduction in the judges’ 


salaries, which we could not think to be just, 
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yet that the very reasonable opposition made in 
the Council, and the able speech of the Chief Jus- 
tice in the Council, have produced a great effect 
in that island; and it does not appear that they 
will press any reductions but those they can 
make with justice. I believe the reduction 
already made will amount to about £70,000 on 
the expenditure of the island.’ 


V.—INSQUALITY OF IMPOSTS LEVIED BY THE COLONY 
AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY ON THEIR MUTUAL TRADE. 


This is a subject to which I merely call atten- 
tion, that it may be discussed by others who can 
understand its merits. I heard the colonists 
complain strongly and often about the alleged 
grievance of these imposts, and their injurious 
bearing on colonial interests. They made out a 
proof that Jamaica charged England 2 per cent. 
(subsequently increased to 4 per cent.) on goods, 
and paid 50 per cent. on sugar, and 400 per 


cent, on rum. 


VI.—ABUSES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES. 


Slavery and monopoly could uphold a prodigal 


superintendence. Hence the estates, in former 


~ 
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times, had a great abundance and diversity of 
rule. Under the name of planters were included 
proprietors, attorneys, overseers, and bookkeepers. 
The attorney, in the absence of the proprietor, 
had supreme and general control. He was not 
necessarily or usually an attorney at law. He 
might be a merchant, lawyer, or physician. 
Sometimes there were two attorneys; one ap- 
pointed to look after mercantile and legal affairs, 
and the other to superintend the agricultural work 
of the plantations. In some cases an attorney 
had charge of ten, fifteen, or twenty estates; and 
then he employed sub-agents to manage distant 
properties, which he himself visited once a-year. 
The overseer had charge of planting and farming 
operations. He assigned to labourers the work 
they had to do, and he was bound to see that the 
appointed tasks were performed. Next in rank 
to the overseer, and under his direction, were 
the bookkeepers, who probably never saw an 
account-book all their life, but who had it for 
their duty to follow the slaves while at work, 
under the piercing rays of a tropical sun, and 
take their turn of night watching in the boiling 


house. 
i, 
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These many masters did not secure efficient ser- 
vice. ‘They kept up a system of wasteful routine, 
in which the hoe continued to be employed 
where the plough was available. Of late, the 
work of amendment has made considerable pro- 
gress; but even now antiquated implements and 
indolent usages are seen in many quarters; and 
such remissness allow us to anticipate no small 
benefit from farther improvements. 

Abuses such as I have noticed could not have 
obtained sufferance under the eye of a pro- 
prietor, and hence I mention, among causes of 
distress— 

VII.—NON-RESIDENT PROPRIETARY. 

The estates, with few exceptions, are managed 
not by their owners, or under their inspection, 
but by such functionaries as I have named— 
attorneys, overseers, clerks, and bookkeepers. 
Any man of business may judge how far his 
affairs would prosper if they wholly wanted his 
personal attentions, and were conducted by dele- 
gates beyond the reach of his scrutiny. In Cuba 
much of the cultivation is carried on, I believe, 
under the eye of parties to whom the soil belongs, 


and particularly of enterprising Americans, who 
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have established themselves in that island; and to 
this circumstance its thriving trade may be in a 
great measure attributed. Our West Indian pro- 
prietors, in consequence of their great distance 
from their possessions, have not been able as yet 
to introduce sufficiently those economical ar- 
rangements which are absolutely required by the, 
altered state of legislation and of commerce. 
Where sustained and even additional outlay would 
be of great value, as in obtaining the improvement 
of machinery, they find it difficult without inspec- 
tion to judge of the necessity, and although they 
should be fully convinced that new implements 
are indispensable to modern competition, their 
mortgaged estates and wrecked fortunes can 
scarcely afford the sacrifice. 

That non-residence is a principal source of 
calamity to Jamaica, is strongly indicated by the 
fact, that estates which bring nothing but loss, 
while they are in the hands of proprietors at 
home, may be rented or sold on remunerative 
terms to parties on the island. Some have made 
more of this fact than it warrants. They have 
spoken as if an attorney must have been a very 


negligent or dishonest steward, when he made an 
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estate burdensome to its owner, and yet is will- 
ing to advance money to become its farmer or 
purchaser. But this argument is not decisive 
against his fidelity. While he works for others, 
he must walk by their restrictions. When he 
becomes sole master, he can choose his own mar- 
kets, his own shipping; he can discard favourites 
who may be dispensed with, and introduce im- 
provements where he deems them to be essen- 
tial. These facilities may render the estate con- 
siderably more valuable to himself than it was to 
his remote employers, and may account for the 
bargain he is willing to make with them. Yet 
these transactions have proved, in many instances, 
ruinous to attorneys and to others who have 
staked capital upon them; and therefore they do 
not furnish ground for strong conclusions, I de- 
tach the subject from all questions of blame, and 
say only that the delegation of trust, so common 
and almost universal in Jamaica, is a principal 


cause of its present misfortunes. 


VIII.— SYSTEM OF NEGRO PROVISION-GROUNDS. 


In the time of slavery, many of the negroes 


had grounds assigned them, on the produce of 
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which they and their families subsisted, and for 
the cultivation of which the law allowed them 
oné day in each fortnight. They retain these 
srounds still, in some instances paying a small 
rent for them, and in others holding them as pay- 
ment in part of their labour. It appeared to 
me that this mode of supporting a large propor- 
tion of the negro population is attended with 
serious evils. If the negroes take offence at 
anything, or if they are simply disposed to 
have a pastime, they retire to their grounds. 
Instead of taking one day in a fortnight, they 
now take two or three days in a week for their 
gardening operations. Hence the business of the 
estates is most seriously interrupted; and after 
labour has become sufficiently cheap, the planters 
are still subjected to extreme inconvenience and 
loss by the uncertainty and inconstancy of ser- 
vice. ‘The system I am speaking of has resulted 
from the great extent of Jamaica, compared with 
the small number of its inhabitants. Masters are 
thus tempted to pay for labour in land rather 
than in money. Therefore, I mention, as another 


cause of distress— 
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IX.—THE WANT OF LABOURERS. 


When so many estates have been thrown up, 
and so many thousands of labourers have been 
thus deprived of employment, it appears para- 
doxical to affirm that there can be any difficulty 
in finding people to do the work of the planta- 
tions. But where there is such an extent of 
territory so thinly peopled, the unemployed 
blacks can retire to their grounds, or to the 
mountains, or may squat in fertile spots, and long 
defy all attempts at their ejection; and hence 
the abandonment of some estates brings little or 
no additional service to others. If the popula- 
tion were doubled, industry would become indis- 
pensable to comfort, and every species of gainful 
employment would be more assiduously prose- 


cuted. 


X.—-UNEQUAL COMPETITION BEWEEN THE FREE LABOUR — 
OF JAMAICA AND THE SLAVE LABOUR OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

I know that the comparative expense of free and 
slave labour is matter of controversy ; and it may 
be the case that our West Indian colonists over- 
estimate the mercantile advantages which they 
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would derive from the suppression of slavery in 
countries with which they have to cope. I 
have looked into the statistical details by which 
some have attempted to show that an estate in 
Jamaica is more cheaply worked now than it 
was in the days of slavery, and over the items 
of a conflicting representation, by which a proof 
has been offered in regard to the same estate, 
that the cultivation of it is now much more costly 
than it was in former times. 

It is foreign to the character of this Treatise 
to trouble the reader with such a war of figures. 
After examining the evidence, I state my general 
persuasion, that Jamaica is disadvantageously 
situated in its competition with such a country 
as either Cuba or Brazil. That this is the 
case, is the all-pervading belief in Jamaica 
itself, and all parties have there combined in 
giving expression to this conviction. While I 
was in the island, a great meeting, embracing 
whigs and tories, churchmen and _ dissenters, 
whites and blacks, was held in Spanish Town ; 
and one of the resolutions then passed was in 
these words :— 

‘That so long as the sugar planters of Cuba, 
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Porto Rico, and Brazil, in defiance of the laws of 
their respective countries, and of the treaties by 
which the Spanish and Brazilian Governments 
stand bound to Her Majesty, are permitted to re- 
inforce, by fresh drafts from slavery, the means 
of increasing their profits, it is hopeless, in coun- 
tries so thinly peopled as Jamaica, Guiana, and 
Trinidad, for the proprietors of the soil to perse- 
vere in its cultivation.’ 

in supporting this resolution, I made the fol- 
lowing observations :— 

‘The resolution to which I am speaking de- 
clares that commerce cannot revive here, while 
the slave-trade pours its victims into those coun- 
tries with which Jamaica is now brought into 
competition. ‘This may appear to some a start- 
ling proposition: it may seem to them a libel on 
the divine government to allow that free labour 
is unable to contend with slave labour. If that 
admission be made, where, it may be asked, is 
the noble adage that ‘honesty is the best policy?” 
I am anxious to present this subject in a just 
light; and I begin by granting to these objectors 
that the largest confidence may be reposed in 
equity. Ifit be confessed to me that a system is 
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wrong in principle, and I be at the same time 
counselled to let it alone, because it is old and 
respected, and upheld by adventitious circum- 
stances, I reply, ‘ Down with it” —Prat justitia 
ruat celum—Let justice take its course, though 
the heavens perish. But in judging a great 
principle, you must try it fairly. Partial justice 
is often the grossest injustice; and a restricted 
freedom may be tantamount to oppression. You 
think it strange and sad that slave labour should 
be more productive than free labour.. But of 
what is it more productive ?—of morals, health, 
happiness? No: only of money. And what is 
there discreditable to liberty in the idea that 
violence may have an unrighteous advantage 
over it in the single article of pecuniary profit ? 
If unprincipled force were never successful in its 
extortions, much of the language of scripture 
would be unmeaning or fallacious. There would 
then be no room for the wages of iniquity, and 
no place for the trials, and I may say for the 
triumphs of virtue. If one man employ his 
workmen for ten hours a-day, and another his 
bondsman for eighteen hours daily, and the latter 
is allowed to repair his cruel waste of life by 
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grafting on the slave-owner the functions of the 
man-stealer, then I know of nothing but a mira- 
cle that can give the humane master and the 
inhuman monster the same amount of mercantile 
return. The slave-trader adds to his revenue; 
but a great principle is not disproved or compro- 
mised by his success; that success is limited and 
short-lived, even to the individual; guilty gains 
are infinitely worse than guiltless losses; and if 
we view the world generally, what sordid acqui- 
sition of Spain or Brazil can compensate for the 
unfathomabie wrongs and sufferings of Africa ? 
I hold myself entitled, then, to advocate the 
general advantageousness of virtue, and yet con- 
tend for the accuracy of this resolution.’ 

In these observations, I held as granted that 
the slaves are overtasked in Cuba. Any one, by 
glancing at occasional numbers of the ‘ Anti- 
Slavery Reporter,’ may see overwhelming evi- 
dence to this effect. Beyond all doubt, the poor 
negroes are there most barbarously used. ‘The 
late Lord George Bentinck, in one of his parlia- 
mentary speeches, estimated the average life of a 
slave in Cuba at seven years. This compu- 


tation, too well supported by its data, gives an 
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appalling view of the murderousness of slavery. 
The question, however, with the Caba planter 
is not one of mercy, but one of money. He 
finds that the loss sustained by occasional death 
among his slaves is not so great as would be the 
loss resulting from abridged hours of labour to 
all slaves daily—so long, that is, as he can steal 
living men, or buy the stolen to replace the 
dead. 

How this revolting calculation can disparage 
free labour I am still unable to perceive. Sup- 
pose that a man buy his horses at a fair price, 
and feed them well, and work them moderately. 
Is such a man in a condition to cope with an- 
other, who feeds his horses sparingly, and works 
them severely, and when they die in his hands, 
steals others from his neighbours, or buys them 
for a trifle from horse-stealers ? 

Yet if parties will swear only by the god 
Mammon, and think it an infallible denunciation 
of any system to be discountenanced at his shrine, 
there is one view in which slave labour is more 
expensive than free labour. To keep slaves may 
be less costly to individuals than to hire servants; 
but slaves have to be more than kept—they have 
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to be kept down; and this latter part of the pro- 
cess is expensive to the community. It burdens 
a country with all the onerousness of a large 
standing army. ‘These things keep pace with 
each other. For just as the slave is worse and 
worse treated, in order to exact more toil and 
treasure out of him, it becomes increasingly 
hazardous to perpetuate such cruel bondage; and 
the growing danger of resistance and vengeance 
must be met by additional corps of constabulary 
and military. 

These reflections point to ultimate relief from 
the wrongs deplored. But now I detain atten- 
tion on the fact, that the bondage of other coun- 
tries is a bane to Jamaica. We saw that it still 
suffers from its own past slavery, and now we 
see its suffering to be perfected by the present 
slavery of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil. 

What a giant evil, then, is this enormity of 
claiming proprietorship in human flesh and 
blood! Allow it to take root anywhere, and 
there is no limit to its bitterness. When you 
suppose it to be eradicated, the moral atmosphere 
where it stood is poisoned by it for centuries. 


And when you have fled from it to the uttermost 
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parts of the sea, you find it pursuing you with 
its malignant power, present in all its pestife- 
rousness, thwarting all industry and diligence, 
and eliminating from the curse of toil the only 
soothing element of earning bread by the sweat 
of the brow. The upas tree is a fiction. But 
were all its fabulousness turned into fact, it 
would be a harmless plant—a tree to be che- 
rished in orchards and pleasure-grounds, com- 
pared with this monster production of human 
cruelty, by which man is robbed, chained, 
bought, sold, made cheap and vile, till the wide 
world is withered by the outrage, and the course 
of nature stagnates in its channels. How shall 
God bless us, or how shall the earth yield its 
increase, while one immortal seizes another, and 
throws him on the earth, despoils him.of human 
attributes, and extorts a submission which God 
does not ask, and effaces or disfigures the image 
of his Maker by the brand of slavery ? 

This cannot always last. If there be a God 
in heaven, and justice and judgment be the habi- 
tation of his throne, it must come to an end. 
The needy shall not always be forgotten. The 


expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. 
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Arise, O Lord, let not man prevail. Put them 
in fear, O Lord, that the nations may know 


themselves to be but men. 


IT. 


REMEDIES FOR THE DISTRESS IN JAMAICA. 


I may here premise, that relief need not be 
expected, for it is not likely to be obtained, from 
a restoration of protective duties. That hope is 
gone, and to discuss it is only to perpetuate irri- 
tation by the discussion, and to withdraw at- 
tention from practical suggestions. Therefore, I 
give no opinion about the justice or injustice, the 
wisdom or folly of applying the free-trade policy 
to our West Indian colonies, but pass on to speak 
of remedial measures which admit, as I think, of 


being carried into effect. 


I.—AN IMPROVED MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES. 


We have seen the evils of non-residence. 
These would be cured if proprietors now in Eng- 
land would go out to Jamaica, and reside on their 
colonial properties, or even if they would pay 


stated visits to their estates. The presence of such 
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landlords would be in many ways of vast benefit 
to the island. But if they cannot think of emi- 
grating to Jamaica, they may sell their estates 
to residents. Or ifa sale cannot be immediately 
effected with advantage, a lease may be the al- 
ternative most proper tobe adopted. If none of 
all these steps can be taken, a proprietor may 
send out, or engage on the spot, a competent indi- 
vidual, to examine into the management of his 
property, and ascertain where agency and instru- 
mentality can be simplified and economised with- 
out detriment to essential interests. The reduc- 
tions which have been effected in this manner, 
within two years, are almost incredible. I know 
of one firm having, through the exertions of a 
junior partner who was sent out, effected re- 
trenchments last year to the extent of £1000! 

It was always a thing to me most mysterious, 
that estates should be absolutely thrown up, and 
permitted to lie waste, instead of being farmed 
out in small lots to the negroes, if they could not 
be turned to account otherwise. In the plains, I 
saw cleared and fertile land made no use of 
whatever; and when I ascended the mountains, 


I saw the negroes felling trees and blasting rocks, 
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to bring into cultivation a wilderness for which 
they had to pay rent. Surely there is some re- 
missness and error in this state of things. After 
all that I have heard about attempts and failures, 
I retain the conviction, that well-directed enter- 


prise would lead to happier results. 


II.— IMMIGRATION OF FREE BLACKS FROM AMERICA. 


Schemes of immigration for our West Indian 
colonies have always been regarded with sus- 
picion by the friends of humanity. And the 
fears entertained on this subject have been to a 
lamentable extent justified by facts; for the at- 
tempts hitherto made to import labourers into 
J amaica, though productive of good,* have been 
less beneficial than was expected, and have been 
attended with great loss of life. Yet the 


* On this subject, a friend who has property in Jamaica 
says to me,—‘ It is true that immigration has not worked 
well in all cases for our West Indian colonies. But this is 
simply because it has not been judiciously conducted. To 
all the extent that it has been fairly tried, it has proved 
most beneficial. I know of one instance in which Portuguese 
labourers are receiving a shilling per day because they work 
regularly and well, while negroes are allowed only ninepence. 
In one estate in Jamaica we have a good many immigrants, 
and we find them so useful, that I do not know how their 
services could be dispensed with.’ 
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opponents of oppression do not deny that a 
scanty population is disastrous to a country, 
or that immigration admits of being conducted 
on just and humane principles. In the Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society for 1848, it is said —‘The supply of 
foreign labour, and the principles which should 
regulate its introduction into the British colonies, 
have been, as the members of this society 
well know, the topic of earnest controversy. 
The ground taken by the committee has ever 
been that, supposing the necessity for the im- 
portation of immigrants really existed, it should 
meet the following conditions:—First, that it 
should be perfectly free, the spontaneous act of 
freemen ; secondly, that a due regard should be 
had to the equality of the sexes, and to the in- 
troduction of families; thirdly, that the expenses 
attending it should either be borne by the immi- 
grants themselves, or by those specially requirin 
their services ; and fourthly, that they should be 
subjected to no exceptional legislation.’ 

In this statement of principles I entirely con- 
eur; and I am of opinion that, in perfect accor- 


dance with them, a supply of foreign labour 
a 
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might be obtained for Jamaica. ‘The colonists, 
with a fatality attending all their measures of 
relief, have looked to every quarter but the right 
quarter. Why not get free blacks from America? 
Many of them are runaway slaves from the 
South, who are inured to toil in a tropical cli- 
mate. Their brethren in the North, to whom 
they fly for shelter, are at a loss how to dispose 
of them ; and they are sent in considerable num- 
bers to Canada, where the change of temperature 
is trying to their constitution. Others of them, 
rather than suffer the social persecution to which 
the prejudice against colour exposes them in ail 
States of the Union, allow themselves to be 
shipped off by the Colonization Society, and 
undergo a virtual banishment to Liberia. Would 
not such negroes, with a full knowledge of the 
facts, prefer, to either Canada or Liberia, a near 
and fertile island of the ocean, where they would 
find a climate suitable for them, abundance of 
provisions to be had for little labour, and friendly 
intercourse with whites on a footing of equal 
privilege ? 

This proposal seems to me to have many re- 


commendations. The negroesin America speak 
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the English language much better in general 
than those in Jamaica, and have been more ac- 
customed to provide themselves with ministers 
and schoolmasters. The communication of such 
attainments and usages to the population of our 
colony would be unspeakably in its favour. But 
would the free blacks come from America? If 
they were properly encouraged and directed, I 
am convinced that they would. The Rev. Dr 
Pennington, of New York, whose eloquence, 
discretion, and amiable deportment, afford of 
themselves decisive proof that the negro. mind 
admits of high cultivation, was lately in Glas- 
sow, and commended himself to all sections of 
its community. I took the opportunity thus 
afforded me of getting his opinion regarding the 
project now under consideration. Here is his 


answer :-— 


‘To Rev. Dr Kine. 

‘Dear Sir,—In answer to the question you 
have put to me—to wit, ‘ Can enterprising, in- 
dustrious coloured people of the United States 
be induced to emigrate in any considerable num- 


bers to Jamaica ?”——I have to say, that I believe 
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they can, if judicious steps are taken to show 
them the decided advantages which will result 
from the measure to themselves, and to those 
whom they leave behind. 

‘While on a visit to Jamaica, in the winter of 
1846, I made a tour of the island, with a view 
to inform myself as to the adaptation of the 
country for coloured people from America. The 
result was quite satisfactory—the more so, as I 
met with a number already from America who 
were doing well. I returned to the United 
States in the spring, fully intending to agitate 
the subject, and to urge upon my brethren in 
America the desirableness not only of emigration 
to Jamaica, but of more commercial, ecclesias- 
tical, and literary intercourse with our brethren 
of the West Indies. When I arrived at home, a 
severe domestic affliction awaited me. This visi- 
tation, and other unforeseen difficulties of a local 
nature, occupied me far more than any scheme 
of emigration. Then followed the death of my 
predecessor, Rev. Theodore 8. Wright, which 
has resulted in putting under my care the largest 
coloured Presbyterian church in the country, and 


has filled my hands with work up to this moment. 
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But the subject to which you refer has not at 
any time been dismissed from my mind. I may 
add, that so far as I have been able to speak of 
the subject to the people in America, it has been 


received with favour. 
‘Yours traly, 
‘J. W. C. Pennineton, D.D. 
‘Glasgow, March 22d, 1850.’ | 


If this proposal is adopted, the primary effort 
should be to secure the comfort of the immigrants. 
Such a course is dictated alike by humanity and 
sound policy. Let them be located, not where 
their services are most urgently required, but 
where they are most likely to enjoy health and 
happiness. ‘Their good report of the island will 
then cause others to follow them. In a few 
years they will be so acclimated as to be fit for 
moderate labour in any district of ordinary salu- 
brity, and the entire colony will feel the benefit 
of their domestication within its borders. I 
know that the present governor, Sir Charles Grey, 
would gladly do all in his power to promote the 
well-being of the negro immigrant; and I trust 


I do not transgress in mentioning, that Dr Pen- 
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nington himself had substantial evidence of the 
generous kindness of his Excellency. But schemes 
of immigration conducted by government have 
had, in some instances, such dire results, and 
are regarded with so much jealousy by parties 
whose zealous co-operation is greatly to be de- 
sired, that Iam disposed to recommend a less 
imposing machinery. <A society in Kingston, 
with branch societies throughout the island, 
would form perhaps the fittest agency to carry 
the suggestion into effect. 


IlIl.—A ZEALOUS MOVEMENT, TO SECURE THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF TREATIES WHICH PROVIDE FOR AN EXTINC- 
TION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Slavery depends on a continued supply of 
victims. Its waste of life must be compensated 
for by man-stealing. If, then, the slave-trade 
were abolished, slavery would perish. 

But Britain has entered into treaties with the 
principal slave-trading nations, by which they 
stand bound to terminate this abominable traffic. 
Not only have promises of its discontinuance 
been obtained, but large sums have been paid, to 


compensate for any loss which the relinquish- 
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ment of it might occasion. On this ground, a 
debi of £400,000 was remitted to Portugal, and 
the: same amount of money was deliberately 
handed over by Great Britain to the Spanish 
exchequer. 

As this is a subject of great importance, I 
shall extract a brief history of these treaties, 
from the excellent speech of Dr Macfadyen, 
delivered at the anti-slave-trade meeting, held 
lately in Kingston :— 

‘The first engagement entered into by Spain 
for the suppression of the slave-trade was in 
1814, when by a royal ordinance, Spaniards 
were prohibited from engaging in it, except for 
the supply of the Spanish possessions. ‘There 
was a further treaty in 1817, in which his 
Catholic Majesty engaged that the slave-trade 
should be abolished throughout the entire domi- 
nions of Spain, on the 30th May, 1820. It was 
further stipulated that England should pay the 
sum of £400,000 as a compensation to Spain for 
the losses that might be sustained from the in- 
tended abolition of the trade. This was followed 
by empty professions on the part of Spain, of her 
readiness to observe the treaty, and repeated re- 
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monstrances on the part of Great Britain, at the 
manner in which the treaty was notoriously and 
flagrantly violated. It was in 1835 that another 
treaty, regarded as the most efficient for the 
purpose, was entered into by the late king of 
England and the mother of the present queen of 
Spain. In this it was stated “that the slave- 
trade was hereby again declared, on the part of 
Spain, to be henceforward totally and finally 
abolished in all parts of the world.” By this 
treaty it was ordered that mixed courts of justice 
be established for the adjudication of disputed 
cases. I need scarcely say that the conditions of 
this treaty also were not observed, for slaves con- 
tinued to be imported into Cuba, though in a 
less open and shameless manner... . . The 
Brazilian treaties were of a similar tenor; and 
there has been a similar want of faith in their 
observance. I may, in the first place, mention 
that when the Brazilian government declared its 
independence, it professed to be bound by the 
treaties the parent state had contracted with 
foreign powers. Now, among these treaties 
were several that had been entered into for the 


abolition of the slave-trade. In 1826, negotiations 
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were commenced, and soon after a treaty was 
signed with England, stipulating that the carry- 
ing on of such trade by Brazilian subjects, three 
years after the date of the treaty, would be 
deemed and treated as piracy. Had the Bra- 
zilian government been sincere, and acted : : 
good faith, there is no doubt but that the slave- P 
trade would long ere this have been abolished in 
that part of the world. On the contrary, they 
made application in 1828, and again in 1829, to 
have the term specified in the treaty extended. 
In the meantime the abominable traffic was car- 
ried on—papers continued to be issued, sanction- 
ing the practice; every impediment was thrown 
in the way of the fair working of the mixed com- 
missions; and masses of human beings continued 
to be imported and consigned to a bondage for- 
bidden by the laws of Brazil founded on this 
treaty. At length, in 18438, the British govern- 
ment intimated that it would remain for Her 
Majesty to take alone, and by her own means, 
the necessary steps to carry into full and com- 
plete effect the humane object proposed by the 
convention of 1826. It is upon this resolution 


that our government has continued to act, and it 
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was for the repeal of this treaty that Mr Milner 
Gibson recently made a motion in the House of 
Commons.’ 

Such is Dr Macfadyen’s epitomised account of 
the treaties.* I believe that not only did the 


* As the treaties above mentioned are of great impor- 
tanee, I shall offer in this note some additional testimonies 
regarding their objects and provisions. The Earl of Aber- 
deen, in a despatch to Mr Bulwer, of December 31st, 1848, 
says :—‘ Sir, I have to desire that you will take the earliest 
opportunity to call the attention of the Spanish government, 
by a formal note, to the state of the slave-trade and slavery 
in the island of Cuba. By the preamble to the treaty con- 
cluded in 1817 between Great Britain and Spain, Spain 
bound herself to Great Britain to “ adopt, in concert with 
her, efficacious means for bringing about the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and” for “ effectually suppressing illicit 
traffic in slaves, on the part of Spanish subjects.” And 
Spain further engaged by the treaty itself, that from the 
date of the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, it 
should not be lawful for Spanish subjects to carry on the 
slave-trade on any part of the coast of Africa, north of the 
equator, and that from the 380th day of May, 1820, the 
slave-trade should be abolished throughout the entire domi- 
nions of Spain; so that after that date “it should” not be law- 
ful for any of the subjects of the crown of “‘ Spain to purchase 
slaves, or to carry on the slave-trade, on any part of the 
coast of Africa, upon any pretext, or in any manner what- 
ever.” The cruisers of each nation were empowered to seize 
vessels with slaves, if found at sea, under the flag of the 
other nation. Tribunals, composed of individuals of each 
country, were to try such vessels, and the slaves taken in 
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Brazilian government admit the claims of trea- 
ties which had been entered into by the parent 
state with other powers, but that Britain 
acknowledged its independence on the express 


condition that these treaties should be respect- 


them were to be emancipated by those tribunals, and to be 
delivered over to the government in whose territories the case 
was tried; and in the regulations for the guidance of the 
tribunals, it was specially declared and pointed out to their 
attention, that each government bound itself to guarantee the 
liberty of such portion of the individuals as should be re- 
spectively consigned to it. In consideration of the stipula- 
tions of that treaty, Great Britain engaged to give to Spain 
the sum of £400,000 sterling, in full compensation for all 
losses sustained by Spanish subjects on account of vessels 
captured previously to the treaty, and also for the losses 
which, in the words of the treaty, were described as “a ne- 
cessary consequence of the abolition of the slave-traffic.”’ 
The most important clauses in the treaties with Brazil are 
contained in the following extract, from the Report of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society for 1842:—‘ The 
treaties and conventions of this country with Portugal, for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, were equally binding, both 
before and after the separation of Brazil from that country, 
on the latter power. In November, 1826, the Brazilian 
government entered into a convention with Great Britain, 
having the same object in view, which was ratified in March, 
1827, and which stipulated that “i shall not be lawful for 
the subjects of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned in the 
carrying on of the African slave-trade, under any pretext or in 
any manner whatever; and the carrying on such trade after 
that period by any subject of his imperial Majesty shall be 
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ed. Yet Portugal is the only country that 
has kept faith with us in respect to these 
stipulations. 

It appears, from evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that between 
November, 1848, and November, 1849, from 
60,000 to 65,000 Africans were imported into 
Brazil. The fact was also established, that if 
the treaties were now carried out, more than 
half of the slaves of Cuba would be found to be 
held in bondage in violation of solemn compact, 
and to be as legally entitled as any one of us to 
the enjoyment of liberty. Yet not only does the 
Spanish government permit the continuance of 
this unlawful traffic, but actually receives so 
much a-head for every slave brought into Cuba. 

Why is such perfidy allowed? In the name 
of justice and mercy, why are these treaties not 
enforced? The enforcement of them would be 


deemed and treated as PIRACY.” On the 7th November, 
1831, a decree was passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
which received the sanction of the regency, the first article 
of which declared that “‘ ALL SLAVES entering the territory 
or ports of Brazil, coming from abroad, ARE FREE; that all 
persons concerned in the slave-trade should be liable to fine 
and corporal punishment; and that slave-ships should be 
confiscated.””’ . 
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in itself one of the most glorious epochs in the 
history of the world. It would encircle Lord 
Palmerston, who originated these treaties, with 
a purer and brighter halo of renown than the 
battle of Waterloo has won for its hero. While 
extending civil liberty all over the world, it 
would have the benign and most seasonable ef- 
fect of relieving our colonies. One and another, 
and numbers of the speakers at the late anti- 
slave-trade meetings, held throughout Jamaica, 
declared, that if these treaties were fulfilled, 
they needed nothing more, asked nothing more, 
wished nothing more to insure their prosperity. 
‘Were the slave treaties enforced,’ (said one of 
them in Kingston, and many gave utterance to 
the same sentiment,) ‘the planters of Jamaica 
would successfully compete with those of any 
country. This is a beautiful island, favoured in 
soil and climate, and surpassed by few in natural 
advantages. All that we require is a fair field 
and no favour. Do not ask us to compete 
with slave-holding countries, backed by the 
slave-trade ; and then we will ask for no favour 
in the shape of protection.’ 


If the confidence here expressed be deemed 
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extravagant, still the demand made is reasonabie. 
And why then not enforce these treaties? IL 
fear nothing more than a hasty answer—a 
surly or despondent assumption that the task is 
Utopian. Let a subject so grave have a delibe- 
rate hearing. 

Is Lord Palmerston the man to frame imprac- 
ticable, and therefore preposterous engagements? 
Is he such a fool as to hand out hundreds of 
thousands of pounds from the British exchequer 
to attain an object, and not see any possible way 
of reaching the equivalent? We may be sure 
that he had some scheme in his mind for keeping 
these countries to their terms. He did not 
simply take knaves for honest men, and hand 
out money to them in reliance on their integrity. 
He knew the parties he had to deal with; and 
having all their reluctance, and evasions, and 
hindrances in his view, he concerted measures 
by which he made sure of keeping them to their 
word. 

But a statesman sitting in Downing Street 
is apt, perhaps, to be theoretical—to be more 
scheming than -practical. Lord Palmerston has 


not shown, in other instances, such dreaming 
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misconceptions of the living world. But if he 
is not to be trusted about the possibility of sur- 
mounting difficulties in Cuba because he has not 
seen them, there is a servant of the state who 
has seen them, and who is better qualified, from 
united discernment and experience, than perhaps 
any other living man, to estimate their amount. 
David Turnbull, Esq., was long consul in Cuba. 
He afterwards bore to that island a commission 
having respect to these very treaties. Alone 
and unarmed, he brought away a number of the 
negroes who had been illegally enthralled. He 
must then know the position of affairs. I had 
many conversations with him on the subject 
while I was in Jamaica, and I know it to be his 
unqualified conviction, that if a mixed commis- 
sion, including at least one British judge, were 
appointed, and if such securities were taken as 
Britain is quite competent to take, that suspicious 
eases should be examined into, then the slave- 
trade must cease. It is a timid and critical 
commerce, as shrinking and cowardly as it is 
barbarous ; and if insecurity were hung over it, 
no power of chicanery or menace could confirm 


its loosened joints, or avail to keep it up. 
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But if Brazil and Spain obstinately withstand 
our interference, or systematically neutralise it, 
what is to be done? You will bring on a war, 
we are told; and the objection is made in a tone 
which admonishes us not to be inhuman, when 
we are pleading for humanity. I answer, Did 
Lord Palmerston forget this alternative when he 
made the treaties? or, do the treaties in question 
differ in this feature from any other which Bri- 
tain holds sacred and inviolable? If this be the 
last resource of all treaties, are we to see British 
gold and life prodigally wasted on the exaction 
of promised trifles, on the vindication of some 
captain’s right or lieutenant’s honour, while no 
account is made of lacerated benevolence? and 
whenever the question comes to affect the free- 
dom of immortals, and their unrestrained prepa- 
ration for immortality, are these same bellige- 
rents, red with the blood of India and China, to 
turn round upon us, and tell us plaintively not 
to think of enforcing treaties, as a faithful en- 
forcement of them might involve us in hostilities ? 

Were the case one of some bags of rice due to 
Great Britain, and withheld by an Indian Rajah, 
irammelled and dishonoured in the throne of his 
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ancestors, how speedily would the cannon’s 
mouth teach the refractory vassal the sacredness 
of his vow ? 

But there will be no need for war. If 
Britain only declare itself equally intent, and 
equally resolute on fulfilling these treaties as 
other treaties, the hint will be well enough 
understood, and will have all the effect which 
artillery could produce. We have not acted 
here as if we were in earnest. When our 
attitude announces that faith must be kept 
with us, those who care little about faith will 
pay some deference to the prognosticates of 
force. ; 

But even the threat of war may be dispensed 
with. ‘There is another that will be all-persua- 
sive. ‘Tell Brazil and Cuba that we are com- 
mitted now to free-trade principles, and that we 
will not exclude sugar, because it is slave-grown, 
from our markets; but at the same time, that we 
retain some respect for integrity and covenant- 
keeping, and that we cannot traffic with coun- 
tries who subscribe our stipulations, and then 
tear the subscribed document to pieces, and 


trample it under their feet. This is surely due 
N 
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to ourselves, and to justice, and this will secure 
the end contemplated.* 


* The following is a portion of the evidence given by the 
Right Hon. Dr Lushington, before a committee of the House 
of Commons :—‘ Do you imagine that a large number of the 
slaves now in Cuba and the Brazils are retained in slavery 
contrary to treaty with this country? There cannot be a 
doubt about it, that a very large number of slaves have been 
detained in the Brazils and Cuba contrary to the treaty. 

‘Do you think that those slaves are legally entitled to 
their freedom? CERTAINLY, BY VIRTUE OF THE COMPACT 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘Is it your opinion that it would be possible for this 
country to urge upon the countries of Cuba and the Brazils 
the manumission of those slaves? This country would have 
a perfect right to make that demand. 

‘Would it not be possible to give due warning to those go- 
vernments, that unless they will manumit those slaves who 
have been illegally imported, we will refuse to receive their 
produce into this country? Certainly, we might give that 
notice, and we might follow up that threat by the execution 
of it, having fully made up our minds, that if we make the 
threat we would perform it. 

‘You think, as they have broken their treaties with us by 
retaining those persons illegally in slavery, in spite of any 
construction which might be put upon the treaty, we should 
be justified in excluding their produce from this country ? 
I think so, certainly; I take it to be an undoubted principle 
that every breach of treaty gives the offended country absolute 
rights ; but, in practice and by custom, the offended country 
always in the first instance makes a representation. If that 
representation is not attended with effect, the next step has 
generally been to issue an embargo, and in some instances to 


“ 
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But some will say, the Cubans, rather than be 
coerced by Great Britain into the enforcement 
of these treaties, will go over to America. 

I answer, that if it were made distinctly to ap- 
pear that Britain sought nothing more than the 
emancipation of bondmen illegally enslaved, and 
if America were to annex Cuba expressly to 
prevent the liberation of these captives, such 
an outrage against our common nature would 
lead to a crisis in America itself, and do more, 
perhaps, than anything else could, to bring 
to an end a system productive of such at- 
rocities. 

I answer farther, that America has got more 
than enough of slave territory, and is already 
too encumbered with this body of death to lust 
for annexations of the same sort. A determina- 
tion is spreading and deepening in America, that 
seize vessels at sea. Upon the principle of having the power 
to do all, you may do less than all, Therefore, the treaty 


having been violated, it would be competent to Great Britain 
to make any demand which she thought jit. 

‘Do you imagine that the exclusion of the produce of 
Cuba and the Brazils from this market would practically be 
a great hindrance to the prosperity of those countries? Yes, 
I think it would, because I believe the direct trade would be in- 
finitely more profitable than the mdirect trade,’ 
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there shall be no more slave territory added to 
the Union. 

I answer, still farther, that America, while yet 
a colony, remonstrated against the slave-trade 
with Africa, and abolished that trade, so far as 
its own shores were concerned, immediately on 
attaining its independence; and therefore this 
very measure, instead of defeating, would thus 
far advance the object we have in view. 

I answer, finally, that I have a better opinion 
of America than to charge it, by anticipation, 
with such conduct. ‘There are millions of its 
people who deplore slavery, and desire the ex- 
tinction of it. Every year increases the tokens 
that the slave system is approaching its end. 
More slaves are running away, and fewer are 
apprehended and sent back. Four newspapers 
are advocating emancipation in Virginia, and 
other states are decreeing the education of the 
negroes as preliminary to their manumission. 

America is making gigantic advances in arts 
and commerce. It is outstripping us in its edu- 
cational institutions, in its charitable institutions, 
in its abundant literature, and enlarging chris- 


tian missions. And I cannot think that a country 
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‘going ahead’ of all others in so much that is 
noble, is to be last of all in the race of emanci- 
pation, and still lingering in the course after it 
shall have no competitor. Even in Brazil and 
Cuba themselves there is a considerable and in- 
fluential party disgusted with the abominations 
heaped upon their strand, and only awaiting 
encouragement to seek relief from the in- 
fliction.* 

Tf all this be so, why, it may be said, is not 
Lord Palmerston on the alert? why is not he 
enforcing the execution of his own treaties? I 
am greatly mistaken if the weakness of the 
Foreign Minister lies not in our own supineness 
and apathy. Let us give that countenance to 
his measures—that combined, energetic, untiring 
support of them which a minister of the 
crown needs, but cannot decorously demand, 
and then it will be time to complain of him 


* ‘The Committee are decidedly of opinion that in Cuba 
a very strong feeling of opposition to the continuance of the 
slave-trade exists, especially among the Creole or native 
population, but they regret to say that, except among a 
few of the most enlightened part of the community in that 
important colony, there appears no desire for the abolition 
of slavery itself’—Reporit of the Anti-Slavery Society for 
1842, p. 33. 
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if he turn recreant to his professions, and show 
pusillanimity in abandoning what he had the 


heroism to propose.* 


* The following is a portion of Lord Palmerston’s evidence 
regarding these treaties, before a committee of the House 
of Commons :—‘ Does your lordship think, that if the trea- 
ties which we already have with respect to those slaves who 
have been surreptitiously introduced into Brazil were ful- 
filled, that would be of great effect towards the suppression 
of the slave-trade? That question relates rather to a law, 
I apprehend, of Brazil, than to a stipulation of treaty. By 
the treaty of 1826, the Brazilian government pledged itself 
that any slave-trade carried on directly or indirectly by any 
Brazilian subject should be deemed and treated as piracy. 
The Emperor, moreover, passed a law, according to which 
any negro brought in and landed in Brazil, after a specified 
date, should be zpso facto free. No DOUBT IF THAT LAW 
WERE ENFORCED, A VERY LARGE PROPORTION OF THE 
NEGROES NOW HELD IN SLAVERY IN BRAZIL WOULD BE 
RESTORED TO THAT FREEDOM WHICH BY THE LAW OF 
BRAZIL IS THEIR RIGHT. 

‘Does your lordship consider that England is entitled by 
the treaty to demand the execution of that order ?—Ene- 
LAND IS ENTITLED TO DEMAND FROM BRAZIL A FULL AND 
COMPLETE FULFILMENT OF ITS TREATY ENGAGEMENTS. 

‘Does your lordship suppose, if the Spaniards were to ful- 
fil honourably their engagements with us, that in Cuba also, 
as well as in Brazil, a great number of persons now kept in 
slavery would be set free ?—What I have said with regard to 
Brazil applies also to Cuba; for there is a Spanish law to 
the same effect as the Brazilian law which I have men- 
tioned, namely, purporting that every negro brought into 
Cuba, after a specified date, should be ipso facto free; THERE 
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Be that as it may, the conduct of others does 
not determine our duty. We break these treaties, 
if our silence aid the breaking of them. We 
give our testimony to falsehood and oppression, 
if at a juncture like this we refuse to lift our 
voice for truth and liberty. We ought to feel as if 
our own liberty were vile, and as if it covered us 
with reproaches, till we exert the arm which a 
gracious God has unshackled in disenthralling 
our species and breaking every yoke. 

A happier occasion for unanimity in action 
could hardly be imagined. Not one of all our, 
disputed points here opposes co-operation. This 
is no question between conservatives and radi- 
cals, between churchmen and dissenters. Even 
the principles of free-trade and protection do not 
come into this field to thwart philanthropy by 
dividing its forces. Every man who is not a 
slave-trader will condemn a murderous traffic in 
human beings, and every man who has not made 
falsehood his profession, will acknowledge that 


solemn treaties ought to be respected. 


CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THERE MUST BE IN CUBA A GREAT 
NUMBER OF NEGROES WHO ARE ILLEGALLY HELD IN 
BONDAGE.’ 
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The only scruple having the least speciousness, 
respects the probability of success. But it is 
time enough to despair of the end when the 
means have failed. Let us not treat them so 
harshly as to condemn them without a trial. 
Slavery has been abolished in the dependencies 
of France, Portugal, Denmark, Mexico. Why 
may it not be so in all parts of the world? When 
spirited anti-slavery meetings, countenanced by 
all parties and classes, have been held in Ja- 
maica, of what should we despond? It may be 
said that our colonists now oppose’slavery out of 
sheer desperation, and without any regard to 
duty or beneficence; and it were vain to deny, 
that their change of situation has moditied their 
judgments. Who that upbraids them is superior 
to such influences? But the less credit you give 
them for their resistance to cruel injustice, be- 
cause of its cruelty, the more do you indicate the 
omnipotence of that providence which has all 
means and all agencies at its option and disposal. 
This much I can testify, that often as I heard 
the colonists lament their adversities, I never 
heard one of them express regret that slavery 


had been abolished, or betray the faintest wish 
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to have it restored. When one of them told me 
how much he had lost and suffered since the pe- 
riod of emancipation, I said to him, Then, would 
you like back slavery? No, he replied with 
tearful emotion: I would rather endure all this 
calamity a hundred times over than be again in- 
volved in the abominations of that system. 

The meetings recently held in the island had 
all the elevated tone and fervent animation of 
sincerity. Ihave no hesitation in saying, that 
the demonstration made in Spanish Town would 
have done honour to Exeter Hall, in the best 
days of our anti-slavery agitation. ‘The bishop 
of the island presided, and his opening address 
was appropriate and effective. As some may 
respect his opinion who turn a deaf ear to all my 
pleadings, I make no apology for the length of the 
following extracts :— 

‘In the responsible position which, in com- 
pliance with your wishes, I have ventured to 
occupy,’ said his lordship, ‘I am greatly sustained 
and encouraged by seeing around me so many 
of the most enlightened and influential members 
of the community—judges, legislators, magis- 


trates, clergymen, commingled with the repre- 
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sentatives of your planting and commercial 
interests—all assembled and associating without 
political or religious distinction, for the further- 
ance of an object well worthy of such a coalition, 
and which, if pursued with unanimity and mo- 
deration, can scarcely fail to be accomplished. 
Gentlemen, it is for no party, no trivial or 
idle purpose, that this great meeting has been 
called. It has been called, too, on a day which 
may be considered as eminently auspicious, com- 
memorative as it is of the birth of our gracious 
and beloved Sovereign; and it has been called 
on a strength and respectability of requisition, 
that has perhaps no parallel in the annals of this 
island. The object which it contemplates is one 
‘of the highest and holiest that could engage the 
affections, or stimulate the energies of christian 
and reflecting men. It is an object which 
stands out in lofty prominence above the narrow 
sphere of local politics; and in soliciting for it 
the consideration of her gracious Majesty, and 
the Imperial Parliament, I have no fear that we 
shall give umbrage or embarrassment to a liberal 
ministry, one of whose members did in fact 


devise the very measure to which we recall their 
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attention, and which, if faithfully carried out, 
would imply all the relief which we ask or desire. 
Gentlemen, it must, I think, be readily admitted, 
that the great and predominant evil under which 
Jamaica, in common with the other West Indian 
islands, is at present suffering, arises from the 
projected admission of the produce of slave la- 
bour into the markets of Great Britain and her 
dependencies, without the discriminating and 
protective duty which had heretofore been al- 
lowed to operate in favour of the free-born, or 
free-made cultivator of the soil. It must, how- ~ 
ever, at the same time be confessed, that this 
extinction of the principle of protection is now 
so entirely essential to the sustainment of the 
free-trade system which has been adopted by the 
mother country, as to render any restoration of 
the former system—be it good or evil, just or 
unjust in its intrinsic character—utterly and for 
ever hopeless. 

‘It comes not then within the province of the 
present meeting (and to this point, I would es- 
pecially direct your attention) to confederate for 
the purpose of impugning a policy, which, what- 


ever may be our individual opinions of its 
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nature, seems now to have assumed the shape of 
the settled policy of the empire; and although 
our legislation in these days of continued change 
and reform can hardly be compared to the cele- 
brated “law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not,” I see little reason to expect any 
alteration in this particular. But our plain 
and single object is, to press upon our rulers, 
by all the constitutional means within our reach, 
by petition heaped upon petition—by procla- 
mation, loud and continuous, of what we know 
to be the truth—by such advocacy as we can 
procure within and without the walls of Par- 
liament—the justice and the necessity of com- 
pelling the states of Spain and Brazil to a fair 
and full compliance with these treaties by which 
they are solemnly bound to her Britannic 
Majesty ; treaties which had, and have for 
their express object, the extinction of the hea- 
viest curse that ever fell upon mankind—the 
suppression of the inhuman traffic in slaves, 
with all its hideous and murderous incidents, 
and the gradual abolition of slavery through- 
out every portion of the civilised world. In 


the series of resolutions which will be presently 
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submitted to you, and in the able manner in 
which I doubt not they will be advocated, you 
will have this purpose, and the means by which 
we propose to effect it, clearly and completely 
developed. You will perceive that our object is 
pure, our instrumentality unexceptionable, our 
expectation reasonable, and our cause such as to 
induce the belief that the divine blessing will be 
largely in our work. Averse as I have always 
been from entering on the stormy arena of po- 
litical agitation and party politics, cautious as 
the ministers of God’s altar should ever be to 
exercise their ministry without offence—I can- 
not think that we shall so offend in the present 
instance, even should we become the most promi- 
nent and uncompromising advocates of a cause, 
which is based on a great and godlike charity. 
‘I will tell you that the demonstration which 
we shall this day make against these atrocities 
will not be solitary. It will be accompanied, 
like Banquo’s progeny, “by another, and another, 
and another,” from every town and port in the 
Antilles. It will be followed, if I read the signs 
of the times aright, by many a similar movement 


in Great Britain, and it will at least have the 
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effect of bringing, with unmistakeable emphasis, 
before the British government, the British par- 
liament, and the British public, a fair exposition 
of our grievances, together with the means by 
which we believe that they may at once be miti- 
gated, and ultimately removed. Gentlemen, am 
I too sanguine in attributing such results to the 
proceedings of to-day? I think not—I am happy 
to believe that the great nation to which we all 
claim affinity, “is a wise and understanding peo- 
ple,” and I am still happier in believing that their 
wisdom and understanding is the wisdom and 
understanding which are derived from chris- 
tianity. Let England, christian England, then, 
only retain the place among nations which she 
has assumed ; let her continue to tread the path, 
which, at the cost of so much blood and treasure, 
she has opened up; let her, as far as her ability 
extends, procure freedom for the slave, and 
religious instruction for the emancipated—and 
she will let in a flood of light and glory on man- 
kind, which will go further to embellish and em- 
blazon her immortal history, than the thousand 
victories by which her wondrous dominion has 
been achieved, or than her nayal supremacy, by 
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which the standards of her power have been un- 
folded from Indus to the Pole.’ 

The addresses of the vice-chancellor, the at- 
torney-general, and other speakers who followed 
his lordship—some of them gentlemen of colour— 
sustained the spirit of this auspicious commence- 
ment; and I felt as if I should have willingly 
crossed the Atlantic to hear the court-house of 
Spanish Town, that former seat and stronghold 
of slavery, resound with denunciations of all 
tyrannical legislation, and the applauded advo- 
cacy of entire and impartial freedom. A similar 
meeting was shortly after held in Kingston, with 
similar success; and almost all the towns and 
villages in the island joined in the movement. 

Is Great Britain to stand back from the goodly 
enterprise? Some are nauseated by the very 
phrase—West India interest ; and turn from any 
cause on which it is inscribed. But think of the 
innocent who suffer with the guilty; think of 
the blacks as well as the whites; think of chris- 
tian missions imperilled and perishing. If 
Jamaica can in no view enlist your sympathy, 
turn from it altogether, and view these treaties 
in relation only to other countries—to Africa, 
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whence slaves are brought to Cuba and Brazil, 
where they are imported. When hundreds of 
thousands of fellow-men are victimised annually 
by the slave-trade, and the evil, in despite of 
every check, grows yearly more gigantic, it is 
high time we should bestir ourselves. If we do 
not, we shall be verily guilty concerning our 
brethren; and they will be an awful cloud of 
witnesses against us on the judgment of the 
great day. Even if the treaties cannot be en- 
forced, look to the moral effect of the movement. 
A demonstration comprehensive as the British 
empire cannot be made in vain. 

While we debate, oppression acts. Now the 
- man-stealer is murdering the strong, and carry- 
ing off the helpless. Now the slave-trader is 
packing his contracted and suffocating hold with 
his human cargo, or committing his prisoners, 
heedless of their piteous screams, to the deep, 
that he may elude the British cruiser. Now the 
governments, who have bound themselves to sup- 
press the slave-trade, are taxing its importations, 
and thousands and tens of thousands of new vic- 
tims are lashed into the usages of the cane-field, 
in utter scorn of broken pledges and British 
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power. While we know these things and do no- 
thing, the king of terrors is more tender than we, 
and ‘anticipates our tardy interposition by remov- 
ing the prey of the merciless to that land where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest, and the slave is free from his master. 
If the spirit of Wilberforce and Buxton survive 
them on the earth, let it resume their work with 
vital energy. And where human compassion 
fails, and man appealed to and implored has still 
no pity on man, may the Author of revelation 
fulfil his predictions, and show that Ethiopia 
shall not fruitlessly stretch out its hands unto God. 
‘I know that God will maintain the cause of the 
afflicted and the rights of the poor.’ Thou God 
of all grace, maintain them now! Uphold them 
by thy free Spirit, and fill the earth with abun- 
dant and blissful proofs, that where the Spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty! 


IV.— MAINTENANCE OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

It has appeared that these institutions are 

languishing; and the friends of humanity in this 


country should be fully aware of the declension 
O 
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they have undergone, and the greater danger to 
which they are still exposed. Let there be no 
misapprehension in the case. If vigorous efforts 
be not made, a sad issue awaits our under- 
takings in Jamaica. Christian philanthropists 
who have there uplifted the standard of the 
cross, and there waved the banners of victory, 
must look to their conquests. They must be- 
ware lest they lose the things which they have 
wrought. Ignorance, unbelief, superstition, and 
profligacy are hovering, like birds of prey, over 
our chapels and schools, and are ready to con- 
sume them. 

But some may say, We can do no more for 
Jamaica. We do not see it to be a duty that 
we should. The people have had the gospel 
preached to them—they have been baptised and 
formed into churches, and if they will not sup- 
port the ordinances of which they have expe- 
rienced the value, on their own heads be the 
guilty responsibility. In answer to such ob- 
jections let the following propositions be well 
considered :— 

(1.) European missionaries cannot there be 


maintained on much smaller salaries than at 
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present. Though living is cheaper than it was, 
it is still much costlier than in this country. 
Most‘ of the stores or sale-rooms, not being in 
godd credit here, get very indifferent supplies 
from this country ; and missionaries are obliged 
to pay at a high rate for clothes and other 
articles of the most indifferent and perishable 
description. Medical bills are there very heavy. 
The courtesy shown throughout the island to 
strangers exempts them from formidable charges 
under this head. The difficulty I experienced 
was to induce physicians to take any remunera- 
tion for the most kind and sedulous attentions: 
and I cannot too strongly express my sense of 
obligation to the members of the medical pro- 
fession with whom I there formed an acquain- 
tance. I believe that, generally speaking, doc- 
tors have there reduced their charges. But as 
they have made a sacrifice in going to Jamaica, 
and exposing themselves more than any other 
section of the community to the hazards of the 
climate, they consider themselves warranted on 
this account to receive, if possible, some com- 
pensation. One of the most respectable inhabi- 


tants of the island told me, that he knew of a 
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~ gentleman who had come to Jamaica within the 


t 


last two years, and who shortly after arriving 
was taken ill, and was attended by two phy- 
sicians. Their attendance began and ended 
within a fortnight. He asked their accounts, 
and the united charges amounted to £130! IL 
learned that a catechist who had only £70 per 
annum, had paid last year £30 for medical 
advice to his family. These charges may be 
unusually high. I have little doubt that they 
exceed considerably the average charges of the 
island ; but they point to a serious item of cost 
in the missionary’s expenditure. 

But the most serious of all expenses to a mis- 
sionary is the buying and keeping of horses. The 
horses are more apt to be sickly there than here, 
and to die in the hands of their purchasers. In 
some parts of the island, all sorts of provender for 
horses are excessively dear. Yet a missionary 
cannot dispense with these assistants. If he 
visits his people, or goes some distance to church, 
or attends meetings of presbytery, on all such oc- 
casions he must ride or drive. There are no 
stage-coaches; and it would be certain destruc- 
tion for a European to attempt such journeys on 
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foot under a tropical sun. Where a missionary 
has a family, and any of them take the fever of 
the ¢vlony in a chronic form, the invalid is or- 
dered off to America or Britain, as the only 
means of saving life. The cost of such a cure 
may be more than the half of a year’s income to 
a missionary. A few such examples may be 
sufficient to convince anybody that we cannot 
have missionaries in Jamaica, and give them 
greatly smaller salaries than they have at pre- 
sent. Even now, we can hardly get any one to 
go; and a reduction of the means of health and 
life to those who are there would be equivalent 
to their dismissal. 

(2.) The negroes will not generally pay such 
salaries as European missionaries now receive. 
In Kingston, Montego Bay, and other towns, 
congregations have shown a most praiseworthy 
desire to be self-sustaining, and to provide libe- 
rally for their ministers. Each of the United 
Presbyterian churches in these towns is anxious 
to raise at least £300 annually for the support of 
its pastor. This fact may show our people at 
home that, the colonists themselves being judges, 
our missionaries are rather under. paid than over- 
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paid. Still, the principal contributors in these 
places are the white inhabitants. One or two 
congregations, consisting almost entirely of blacks 
—such as Mr Blyth’s of Hampden, and Mr 
Simson’s of Port Maria—have paid the salaries 
of United Presbyterian missionaries. And this 
is a fact of great importance. But these are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; and it will never be 
otherwise. ‘That negro congregations generally 
will ever raise, at an average, about £250 for 
the support of the ministry, I have no expecta- 
tion whatever. 

In so far as this hopelessness results from the 
penuriousness of the blacks, we have seen that 
their sordid habits are the result in a great mea- 
sure of slavery; and let us remember, that for 
their enthralment and its demoralising effects, 
we are specially responsible. 

But the negroes, in many parts of the island, are 
in great poverty, and they could not if they would 
raise any such sum. It is out of all proportion 
both to their ideas and circumstances; and they 
cannot be expected to make extraordinary sacri- 
fices, in order to place another in a condition so 


dissimilar to their own. We know how difficult 
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it is for the poorer operatives in our own country 
to appreciate the necessities of a minister’s fa- 
mily; and it were foolish to anticipate that the 
negro labourer should be more enlightened and 
magnanimous than the British weaver. 

(8.) While European missionaries cannot be 
supported on much less than their present salaries, 
and these salaries will never be paid by the 
negroes, there is no class of educated and pious 
natives ready to replace the existing agency. The 
facts which have been already mentioned demon- 
strate that the brown people, at least, are suscep- 
tible of the highest mental culture; and if they 
“were as effectively trained as they might be for 
the ministry, they could be supported much 
more cheaply than Europeans. ‘hey can en- 
dure exercise and exposure with impunity, which 
would be most destructive to any settlers from 
this country. They have also modes of eking out 
a living, which are unknown or inaccessible to 
strangers. ‘They would also have great advan- 
tages in the discharge of ministerial duty, from 
their thorough knowledge of the people, and of 
their notions and usages. A stranger comes in 


contact with them only in a few points, and they 
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ward him off from close appeal very dexterously. 
But one arising from their own condition and 
rank would be intimately conversant with all 
the coverings and subterfuges of deceit. Had 
we such an agency, we might retire forthwith, 
and leave the churches in appropriate hands. 
But there are no such successors for our mis- 
sionaries, 

The Baptist denomination has a theological 
institution at Calabar in Jamaica. Its tutor is 
Mr Tinson, who is greatly esteemed, and is uni- 
versally acknowledged to discharge efficiently 
the duties of his important office. But according 
to last report, there are only six students in the 
institution; and it was thoroughly crippled for 
want of funds. ‘Should it be the fixed resolu- 
tion,’ say the committee of management, ‘ of the 
christian public in England to withhold all future 
aid from mission stations here, which it is hardly 
possible to conceive, if the nature and causes of 
their exigencies were fully known, after all the 
money that has been spent, all the lives that 
have been sacrificed, all the triumphs that have 
been achieved, and might yet be achieved in 


Jamaica; it cannot surely be too much to hope, 
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that British christians will at least help Jamaica 
in her present condition of distress and trial, in 
this last and almost forlorn effort to diminish, 
and thus ultimately to avert the perils that sur- 
round her,’ 

The United Presbyterian Church has an 
academy at Montego Bay, admirably conducted 
by its teacher, Mr Miller. But he has to teach © 
boys of all ages, and he has to instruct them in 
all branches; and to think that he can graft 
theology on such a multiform system is out of 
the question. There should be at least another 
teacher under him for the junior classes, and a 
theological tutor at the head of the institution. 
This is the smallest staff with which it can be 
efficient for ecclesiastical objects. I repeat that, 
in the meantime, we have no coloured proba- 
tioners to take charge of the churches, if their 
white pastors are withdrawn. 

It seems to me that, till theological seminaries 
are placed on a strong footing in the island, a 
number of native youths should be brought to 
Britain, and educated here. By this arrange- 
ment they would be removed from many per-_ 
nicious influences, and would be placed in the 
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most favourable circumstances for mental en- 
largement. 

The Rev. Mr Birrell of Liverpool, who visited 
the Baptist churches in Jamaica, says, in re- 
ference to education :—‘ Never till I reached the 
spot had I had a just appreciation of the diffi- 
culties in the way; never till then did I so 
clearly perceive the extent to which the educa- 
tion of the people in civilised countries has been 
carried on in the persons of their ancestors—the 
extent to which qualities, which we deem natu- 
ral and innate, are the result of subtle influences 
in society, the operation of which we cannot 
detect, and of which we cannot tell ‘whence 
they come or whither they go.” Of all these 
hereditary advantages the people of those lands 
are destitute. The entire population stands in- 
tellectually at zero. Every man must rise in 
his own person from that point; a circumstance 
which not only renders the process of elevation 
more tedious, but has a tendency,—and he who 
wonders at that tendency is, I fear, but partially 
acquainted with himself,—to charge the indi- 
vidual so distinguished from the surrounding 


multitude with so much vanity as materially to 
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interrupt his usefulness. Until the standard of 
education be raised universally, there will always 
be! great obstacles in the way of a highly-quali- 
fied race of native pastors. Yet a beginning 
has been made, and well made.’ 

After quoting these excellent observations of 
Mr Birrell, the committee of the Calabar Insti- 
tution say,—‘ The transforming process on the 
mass must be slow, where it has to contend at 
every step with inveterate habit, which not only 
pervades the whole economy of existence, but is 
burnt in by immemorial practice. In a more 
advanced state of society, and in seminaries of 
longer standing, there are aiding influences, 
which could not exist here. Where there are a 
number of students of different attainments, and 
some who have enjoyed early advantages, asso- 
ciation with such can hardly fail to exercise a 
healthful influence on the mind of the raw and 
less informed pupil. In England, even during 
vacations, and in occasional supplies, young men, 
whose previous circumstances precluded an ac- 
quaintance with the courtesies and habits of 
refined society, are often benefited by their 


contact with persons of cultivated minds, who, 
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combining with practical piety superior wisdom 
and experience, are able to show them the way 
of God more perfectly; while such intercourse 
would tend to discover deficiencies, lessen self- 
esteem, and impress the necessity of progress 
and improvement. But here, as our friend justly 
remarks, “every man must rise in his own per- 
son.’ God is, however, enabling us to surmount 
these difficulties, and we cannot but think that 
he is establishing the work of our hands upon 
us. To him be all the praise.’ 

These remarks all tend to the conclusion, that 
an important object might be accomplished if 
we educated some black and coloured youths 
in England, and sent them back to Jamaica 
fully instructed and regularly ordained. All 
this, however, is prospective. 

(4.) It follows, that if we retire now, we 
abandon the island to spiritual destruction. Re- 
ligion will be supplanted by infidelity, or more 
probably by a dark and malignant superstition. 
The people have brought with them from Africa 
a certain faith in magicians. ‘These impostors 
are called Obeah men and Miall men. An 


Obeah man is a destroyer, a Miall man is a pre- 
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server ; the former inflicts curses, the latter re- 
moves them. But though this is the theoretical 
distinction between these orders, I could not 
learn that it was practically sustained. The 
Obeah man is employed both to impose and 
remove spells. 

When the negro supposes himselt under the 
malediction of an Obeah man, he is troubled and 
miserable, and sometimes becomes frantic with 
terror. Imaginary evil causes real disease; and 
it not unfrequently happens that the victim of 
imposture gets into such a frenzied state as to 
die from brain fever, or in a fit of convulsions. 
I was assured by medical practitioners of high 
respectability, that poison is occasionally ad- 
ministered to aggravate the effect of panic, and 
inspire the community with the greater awe of 
these ghostly deceivers. 

These Obeah men infest estates, and show off 
their consequence by causing a suspension of 
employment, and bringing the whole business 
of agriculture into unsettlement and confusion. 
Nor does their interference terminate with 
week-days and secular affairs. ‘They insinuate 


themselves into christian churches feebly super- 
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intended, and exert a pestiferous sway over 
the belief and character of the membership. 
I heard, on authority which seemed to me deci- 
sive, that in some of the native churches, (not 
under the charge of European missionaries) the 
Obeah man and the minister worked to each 
other's hands. The Obeah man, by his ter- 
rorism, caused the stipend to be paid, and the 
minister winked at jugglery which secured him 
his bread. The people are thus led to worship 
the Lord and serve other gods, and are fed by 
an admixture of Obeahism and Christianity. 

Is it to such abominations, yearly becoming 
worse, that we are to resign the people? Is it 
into this sink of tyranny and cruelty that we 
are to let down the churches? very christian 
principle shudders at the conception. Not so 
does God abandon us when we rival all the 
inconstancy of the negro without his apologies. 
We have tempted God to cast us off, and he 
would not. He has still said, ‘My people are 
bent to backsliding from me: though they called 
them to the Most High, none at all would exalt 
him. How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make 
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thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me, my repentings 
are' kindled together. I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to 
destroy Ephraim: for I am God, and not man; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee,’ * 

If we forsake Jamaica now, the consequences 
of our desertion will extend far beyond the 
island. An abused liberty will bring reproach 
wide as the world on the cause of emancipa- 
tion; and the hopes of benighted regions, for 
whose climate and population negro instructors 
would be specially adapted, will be indefinitely 
deferred. 

But how can churches and societies retreat 
from a field so important—to which they have 
devoted so much labour and life—on which they 
have staked, to such an extent, the honour of 
their operations and the interests of humanity ? 
A summer that never leaves these lovely valleys 
would reproach our retirement. The mission- 
aries interred there would speak, though dead, 
and lift their posthumous voice to intercept our 
flight, and ask us if we meant thus to deprive 


* Hosea xi. 7, etc. 
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them of their full reward; or if we grudged the 
sacrifice of silver where they offered so cheer- 
fully the costlier sacrifice of life? Africa would 
present to us her wounds, too fresh, alas! and 
streaming with blood, and ask when and how 
they are to be healed, and whether we mean to 
extinguish her last hope in her christianised 
children. Our unanswered prayers would recoil 
upon us, laden with rebuke, from the throne 
of God whence we had fled, without awaiting 
an answer. 

And why skould Jamaica be given up? 
What is there to enforce this dire alternative? 
Here is a colony easily accessible—under Bri- 
tish law—of splendid climate—having one lan- 
guage, and that language our vernacular tongue 
—with a larger proportion of the people already 
brought under the means of grace than we wit- 
ness in any other missionary sphere, unless some 
of the South Sea Islands. 

I admit the existence of discouragements. 
But where are they not? Sin would not be 
that evil and bitter thing which it is if it did not 
interpose serious impediments to the progress of 


the gospel. Besides, Jamaica is in a state of 
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transition, and transition periods are always try- 
ing periods. The germs of reformation, how- 
ever, are discernible in the unsettlement and 
confusion of change. The negroes who de- 
manded, in the first instance, exorbitant wages, 
are now thankful for ninepence per day. It is 
demonstrated by experience, that for this small 
sum they will toil eight or nine hours daily. 
The management of estates is becoming econo- 
mised, and when farther and more general re- 
trenchment shall have been effected, the cost 
of production will be greatly diminished, and 
the success of competition with other countries 
will be proportionally increased. | 

A discernible improvement has taken place in 
the morals of the white population, though to a 
large extent iniquity still abounds. The Sabbath 
is no longer the market-day. A wasteful pro- 
fligacy is no longer practicable or reputable. 
Many of the colonists, including a class of well- 
educated young men, show a disposition to re- 
gard divine things seriously, and exert themselves 
for the promotion of pious and benevolent ob- 
jects. I was delighted to see them, especially at 


Kingston, associated in missionary committees, 
Ee 
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and superintending Sunday school classes. Where 
in this country shall we find a handful of people, 
of whom most are poor and none are rich, willing, 
as in Kingston and Montego Bay, to raise £300 
sterling per annum for the support of their reli- 
gious ordinances ? 

Prejudice against colour is also rapidly dying 
away. Browns and blacks mingle with the 
whites, in public and in private, in the house of 
God, and in social festivities. So that if union be 
strength, this approximation of races, once so 
separated, must tend to give stability to the in- 
terests of the colony. Like remarks are applicable 
to party spirit in religion. ‘The missionaries of 
different unendowed communions,* who once 


contended as keenly with each other as Paul 


* T am grieved to learn that much bitterness between 
churchmen and dissenters has been created by the introduc- 
tion into the House of Assembly of an Education Bill, 
which, so far as I can understand its provisions, gives the 
most exclusive and absolute power to the Establishment. 
The interests of the island imperatively require at present 
that its own inhabitants, and also its friends in the mother 
country, should cultivate a spirit of harmony, of which 
partial and intolerant measures would be utterly destructive. 
Even if the bill in question has passed into law, I fer- 
vently trust that its offensive enactments will be repealed. 
All who wish well to the colony, whatever may be their 
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and Barnabas, were ready, when I was in the 
island, to meet in friendly conference regarding 
the general state of the missions, and to prose- 
cute joint measures for diffusing more effectively 
the blessings of a common salvation. When the 
servants and churches of God are thus of one 
mind, and living in peace, shall not the God of 
love and peace be with them ? 

Cotton is about to be planted, and the pro- 
spect of its cultivation is such as to hold out 
good hopes of considerable benefit from the ex- 
portation of this article. Even the negroes who 
are leaving abandoned estates are forming new 
villages and communities among the mountains ; 
and if these incipient settlements be only pre- 
served from the savagism of neglect and super- 
stition, they may one day give another and 
better aspect to the condition of the island. I 
have inspected some of the mountain residences, 
and been struck with their great superiority 
to our Highland cottages. I have seen the 
negroes extracting, by mills of their own mak- 
political or religious views, should unite in seeking this 


end. Co-operation cannot be had without just and equal 
legislation. 
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ing, the saccharine juice from sugar-canes of 
their own growing, and applying an energy to 
the process such as I have never witnessed in 
any of the operations of our indolent Highlanders. 
I have become acquainted with instances in 
which the black people, so situated, have felt the 
want of instruction, and have engaged and paid 
schoolmasters for the tuition of their children. 
Is not this a handful of corn sown on the tops of 
these mountains, and may it not yet shake with 
fruit like Lebanon ? 

Having so much to cheer us, let us thank God 
and take courage. We are told of a day in 
which the isles shall sing a new song. That 
song shall ascend from Jamaica. In a spiritual, 
as well as in a natural sense, that land shall be 
a land of springs, a well-watered garden which 
the Lord hath blessed, and all its favoured in- 
habitants shall draw water with joy from its 
wells of salvation. Its mountains shall bring 
peace to the people, and the little hills by 
righteousness. The perpetual verdure of its 
goodly forests shall form alliance with the un- 
decaying loveliness of its trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he may be glorified. 
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The breezes by which it is fanned and refreshed 
will convey tidings of its wellbeing to the re- 
motest shores, and invite all nations to join in 
its strains of thanksgiving and praise. We may 
have gone hence before this end be attained; 
but if we struggle with difficulties in the scene 
of them, and, amid all temptations to incon- 
stancy, prove faithful unto death, we shall rest 


from our labours, and our works will follow us. 
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APPENDIX. 


ADVANTAGES OF JAMAICA FOR THE CURE OF PULMONARY 
COMPLAINTS—HINTS TO INVALIDS AND OTHERS VISIT- 
ING THAT COLONY. 


Some time ago I sent the following statement, 
in the form of a letter, to some of the news- 
papers :— 

‘The season has come when persons in 
delicate health begin to consider in what warm 
and genial climate they should seek refuge from 
the severity of a British winter. It is not for 
me to say whether an individual be in that state 
of indisposition which makes it advisable for 
him to go abroad: on that subject he must con- 
sult his physicians. Nor may I presume to offer 
a personal testimony to one country as more 
beneficial than another, when I have not myself 
visited both. But as I have recently come from 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, and as many in- 
quiries regarding its advantages for chest com- 
plaints are proposed to me in private, I hope 
that I may do a service to some parties by gene- 
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ralising my replies, and giving them the form 
of a public statement. 

‘1. The length of the voyage to Jamaica is in 
favour of the patient. It becomes especially 
agreeable and exhilarating after he enters the 
trade winds; and I know of several instances, 
where the results of being at sea appeared to be 
of a dubious character, or to be positively hurt- 
ful, till the vessel passed Madeira, and then the 
sufferer began to revive, and to feel all the 
cheering and inspiriting efficacy of returning 
strength. One of the most eminent physicians 
of America said to me, that where change of cli- 
mate was resorted to in pulmonary affections, he 
regarded the voyage as the principal part of the 
remedy. 

‘2. The entire change of scene is of great 
value in detaching the invalid from depressing 
associations, and in turning his thoughts away 
from himself. Even though he should find a 
spot equally novel in its features at a smaller 
distance from home, still the consciousness of 
vicinity to relinquished places and occupations 
might operate as an element of disastrous influ- 
ence. It is of much consequence for the sickly 
traveller to leave farther and farther behind him 
the familiar objects on which distress has shed its 
melancholy, and to know, and be often reminded, 
that he has locally done with his bitter expe- 
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rience of prior months or years, and that he is 
now removed by all the width of the world, from 
the limited walk, the chamber of sickness, and 
the bed of languishing. Most captivating are 
the graces and charms of Mother earth, when 
she is saluted at the conclusion of protracted 
sailing. One feels as if the waters of a second 
deluge were subsiding, and the mountains, by a 
new emergence from overflowing floods, were 
regaining their ascendancy. The invalid, on 
actually reaching Jamaica, finds himself in 
another world. I approached it on the north 
side. My party disembarked at Montego Bay. 
The bay, which gives its name to the town, was 
exquisitely beautiful, and all the scenery was ex- 
pressively tropical. The shore was skirted by 
palms of different species, especially by cocoa- 
nut trees. We descried, a little more inland, the 
deep green of the sugar plantations. In passing 
from the vessel to the wharf by a small boat, we 
saw under us the variegated branchings of coral 
reefs, When we entered the lodgings which 
kind friends had sought out for us, we saw from 
our windows, oranges, shaddocks, pomegranates, 
the akee-tree, the coffee plant, the castor-oil 
plant, the tobacco plant, several varieties of the 
cactus, and I know not how many more tropical 
productions, displaying all the strength, fresh- 
ness and beauty of native growth. The effect 
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was not a little enhanced, when some humming 
birds appeared among the twigs, and flapped 
their tiny wings before pretty flowers, and ex- 
tracted by thread-like bills their honeyed repast. 
I mention these particulars to give some idea of 
the change of scene which Jamaica presents to 
Europeans, and of the happy influence which it 
is calculated to exert on the pensive spirit and 
the enfeebled frame. 

‘3. The change of temperature is very decided. 
To go to Jamaica is no half measure. The win- 
ter is not there moderated, but excluded, and it 
gives place to the reign of a gorgeous and per- 
petual summer. Some may think that the 
change is just too great to be good; and I be- 
lieve that the objection which weighs most heavily 
against Jamaica, is the supposed intensity of 
its heat. But it has mountains, and plains, and 
valleys; and the invalid may have almost any 
temperature he prefers, by selecting one place of 
residence or another among these varying eleva- 
tions. Few persons have any dread of paying 
a visit to the United States, as being destruc- 
tively warm; yet the thermometer, while I was 
at Philadelphia, stood at 101 Fahrenheit, in 
the shade, and the transitions of temperature 
are there so great and rapid, that the thermo- 
meter sometimes rises or falls thirty degrees in 
the course of a few hours. In Kingston, the 
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warmest town in Jamaica, the thermometer very 
seldom rises above 92 Fahrenheit, in the shade, 
and the temperature scarcely varies so much as 
ten degrees between day and night, summer and 
winter.* The average temperature of the island 
may be 76° or thereabouts. Besides, the houses 
of Jamaica are adapted to ceaseless summer, and 
are therefore abundantly ventilated; while the 
houses in America have all the closeness and sul- 
triness of adaptation to winter. 

‘It is a remarkable fact, that the natives of 
Jamaica who visit this country, do not for a time 
suffer so much inconvenience from its cold as we 
do ourselves. I have known one of them, while 
here, travel on the outside of a coach for a great 
distance during the month of December, in his 
tropical attire, and experience no injury.. On 
the other hand, persons who have just come from 
Europe to Jamaica are not so sensitive to the 
heat as others who have resided for some years 
in the island. It seems as if travellers carried 
with them a stock of the physical constitution 
appropriate to. their respective lands, and were 
enabled by this supply to withstand for a time 
contrary influences. This much I know, that 
while the colonists were melting and languishing 
in their hot-house atmosphere, I was finding 


* Tn other parts of the island, the variation of temperature 
is considerably greater. 
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salubrity and luxury in the splendid weather ; 
and I travelled from town to town, and shore to 
shore, and performed ministerial duty on the 
Lord’s-day and on week-days with no more 
sense of fatigue than if I had been in Scotland. 
No doubt Jamaica is a warm country; on that 
account it is recommended as medicinal for the 
lungs. Persons must there use all proper cau- 
tions in not exposing themselves needlessly to 
the shadowless radiance of a vertical sun. But 
the ideas which prevail here of the intolerable 
heat of the colony, even during the cooler season 
of the year, are, so far as I may judge from 
my own observations and experience, altogether 
exaggerated. 

‘4, The extent of Jamaica is favourable for 
invalids. Although a limited spot were the best 
conceivable situation in itself, yet its limitation 
gives to the debilitated and unemployed visitant 
an impression of imprisonment. He sees one 
set of objects—and only one—from week to 
week, and month to month. For exercise, he 
goes up a hill and comes down agajn, and he can- 
not, if he would, widen or vary the range of his 
excursions. His only promenade is frequented 
by invalids as poorly as himself, or still more 
disabled by malady; and he sees his own illness 
and danger menacingly reflected in a hundred 
countenances. ‘To-day he is walking with a 
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fellow-sufferer, of whose end he hears a day or 
two afterwards; and time is measured to him by 
a succession of deaths and funerals. Such a 
place must soon become a ‘weary land;” and 
its monotony and mortality cannot fail, I should 
think, to operate very disastrously on the spirits 
of an invalid. | 

‘But Jamaica is a wide word. The invalid 
can there choose one locality, and if it do not 
please him or do not agree with him, he can 
betake himself to another, where he will get a 
second change nearly as great as the first was 
when he came to the colony. Several cases came 
under my own observation, where individuals 
had ceased to be benefited by their first place of 
residence, and yet derived the most decided profit 
from visiting another section of the island. As 
consumption is little known there, the consump- 
tively threatened patient is not persecuted by his 
own image in the frailty of his comrades, but his 
sickness is soothed and relieved by intercourse 
with health. 

‘5. Jamaica is a British colony. The invalid 
from this country is not there an alien addressed 
in a tongue which he knows not, and subjected 
to the exactions and vexations of foreign law. 
After crossing a world of waters, he finds himself 
abroad as to climate and scenery—but at home 
as to speech, society, and legislation. The 
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value of this combination must be experienced 
in order to be duly appreciated. 

‘6. The ordinances of religion are purely ad- 
ministered in Jamaica, by excellent missionaries 
belonging to various evangelical denominations. 
While the balmy breeze is inhaled, and the orange 
grove is admired, a higher feast is provided 
for souls hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness in a faithful dispensation of the bread of 
life. I know at least of one individual who went 
out there seeking health for the body, and missed 
his aim, but who accomplished, to all appearance, 
a higher object, in securing for the soul life eter- 
nal, and who died in the faith and hope of the 
gospel. Pious parents and other relatives will 
not lightly esteem such considerations. If per- 
sons are benevolently disposed, they will find 
plentiful opportunities of imparting as well as 
receiving good in Jamaica, and may in many 
ways countenance and assist the missionaries in 
diffusing the blessings of a great salvation. The 
consciousness of being useful will not chafe the 
mind, or mar the progress of bodily recovery. 

‘7. Suitable accommodation may now be had 
in Jamaica at a moderate expense. I know a 
number of missionaries who would gladly receive 
well-behaved boarders into their families. Not 
a few gentlemen, engaged in business, who have 
participated in the commercial distress of the 
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colony, would cheerfully do the same. Several 
planters and merchants resident in Kingston, 
agreed, at my suggestion, to act as a committee 
of arrangement, in receiving invalids, supply- 
ing them with requisite information about the 
condition and usages of the island, and direct- 
ing them to dwellings where they may be 
comfortably, and yet economically, accommo- 
dated. 

‘I only add, that the hospitality of Jamaica is 
one of its principal recommendations. We all 
know how much of cure there is in kindness, and 
in Jamaica that medicine is found in its perfec- 
tion. The colonists have their own differences, 
and just now the island is suffering from the 
strifes of political parties; but they seem to bury 
their mutual hostilities in their amicable efforts to 
oblige a stranger; and never shall I forget, while 
memory is left to me, the multiplied, delicate, 
and generous attentions which I received from 
that people. 

‘In making these remarks, I have no wish to 
describe Jamaica as a fairy land. Individuals 
may form a visionary estimate of anything, and 
hence subject themselves to disappointment. I 
met travellers at Niagara, who expressed nothing 
but mortified surprise in first contemplating its 
ocean falls! Ihave not landed at Madeira or 
Santa Cruz, but I found persons at Jamaica who 
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had fully tried those places, and who assigned to 
Jamaica an immeasurable superiority over both 
of them. 

‘There is much more I would say if I might, 
but this statement is already too long. Allow 
me only to remind persons who are going abroad, 
that the benefit of the measure depends ex- 
ceedingly on the mental frame ih which it is 
undertaken and prosecuted. {fit be looked upon 
only as an affliction, then it may prove only 
deleterious. But if it be considered a privilege 
as well as a trial, and acquiesced in with sub- 
mission and gratitude to that God who furnishes 
the means of exchanging a destructive winter 
for a renovating summer, then a merry heart 
will do good like a medicine, while a broken 
spirit drieth the bones. 


‘Davip Kine.’ 


‘2 QUEEN’S CRESCENT, 
‘Guiascow, 24th August, 1849. 


‘My friend, Dr King, having submitted the 
above letter to me, in manuscript, in consequence 
of my having spent several months in Jamaica 
during the winter of 1842-3, I feel great pleasure 
in expressing my entire coincidence in the views 
which it so ably presents. Since my return 
from Jamaica, I have personally known of at 
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least twenty persons affected more or less with 
pulmonary complaint, who have gone to that 
island, all of them, with the exception of two, or 
at the most three, with decided and permanent 
benefit. 

‘Joun Rosson, D.D., 


‘Minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 
‘ Wellington Street.’ 


The christian community has much reason to 
bless God that Dr Robson’s own health was 
re-established by his visit to Jamaica: and I 
found there so many traces of the good service 
he had rendered to the missionary cause, as to 
impress me with the conviction, that, where no 
question of health is involved, deputations might 
be sent with great propriety and benefit to cheer 
and stimulate our churches in the West Indies. 

To the preceding statement I will subjoin a 
few hints on subjects which are of some import- 
ance to those who think of going to Jamaica :— 


SALUBRITY OF JAMAICA. 


Jamaica is classed with unhealthy regions by 
most of our Insurance offices, and a large extra 
premium is exacted from the assured who pay a 
visit, even though it should be for the benefit of 
their own health, to that island. It is much to 
be regretted that statistics of health within the 
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colony are so limited and imperfect. The judg- 
ment of Insurance companies is founded mainly 
on the rate of mortality among soldiers, sailors, 
and free living planters; and the conclusions 
hence derived are exceedingly inapplicable to 
well-ordered people who conduct themselves 
with sobriety and discretion. Since the troops 
were removed to an elevated position, called 
Newcastle, where they have better air and fewer 
temptations, their sanitary state has been greatly 
improved. 

So far as I could form an opinion from what 
I witnessed myself, and learned from my inter- 
course with physicians, the estimate generally 
entertained of the unhealthiness of Jamaica 
greatly exceeds the truth. Many diseases very 
fatal in Britain are unknown there, or they are 
found only in modified and gentle forms. So it 
is with hooping-cough and measles. The com- 
plaint most common in the island is fever. In 
most cases it is slight and transient, and occa- 
sions little suffering or alarm. It is liable, how- 
ever, to become virulent, especially if persons 
are so imprudent as to get wet and not change 
their clothing, or if they make fatiguing journeys 
in the heat of the day, or pass the night in the 
neighbourhood of lagoons and marshes. As re- 
spects yellow fever, about which so much is said 
here, it there rages as an epidemic at times, but 
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it is far from being a prevalent disease in the 
island. Its characteristic is ‘the black vomit,’ 
and I met with different physicians who, after 
practising for many years, had never seen fever 
accompanied with this symptom. ‘There were 
some such cases at Montego Bay when I arrived 
there, but they were few, and I heard of no 
more of them so long as I was in the colony. 

Many of the physicians in the island admi- 
nister calomel and quinine, in very large doses, 
to all persons affected with fever. But others 
of them condemn this mercurial treatment as 
carried destructively far; and they ascribe to it 
much of that debility of constitution with which 
a proportion of the colonists are afflicted, and 
which is commonly charged on the enervating 
tendency of the climate. 

I could not learn of an instance where an 
invalid, or any of his friends coming to Jamaica 
to spend a single winter there, had died of fever. 
Persons affected with pulmonary complaints are 
considered particularly secure from its attacks. 


WHAT PATIENTS SHOULD GO TO THE WEST INDIES ? 


This is a question for physicians to answer. 
Though doctors are said to differ, that is not a 
sufficient reason why an invalid, without consult- 
ing them, should determine of himself to go to 
a tropical climate. There are cases in which 
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medical advisers of experience and skill would 
unitedly condemn this measure. ‘To leave home 
and friends, and accomplish a voyage of 4000 to 
5000 miles, and try the effects of a totally new 
climate, is of course a serious undertaking, and 
no person should, on his own responsibility, ex- 
pose himself to its hazards. 

At the same time, medical opinion is regulated 
by experience, and if doctors who send patients 
to Jamaica should be encouraged by the results, 
there can be no doubt that the experiment will 
be tried on a larger scale. Happy would it be 
for humanity if the success of the prescription 
were such as wholly to divest it of an experi- 
mental character. A physician of eminence in 
the island said to me that where hectic fever 
was strong and constant, the patient should not 
come to Jamaica, as its warmth would probably 
increase the fever, and thus prove prejudicial ; 
but if the pulse did not indicate much fever, he 
thought that the patient, even although reduced 
and enfeebled, had great inducement to make 
trial of the colony, as he never found any, in 
these circumstances, fail of being benefited by 
making it a temporary place of residence. 


OUTFIT. 


There are mercantile establishments of great 
respectability in Jamaica; but in many localities 
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the articles which are supplied by the stores are 
not of the best or cheapest description, and 
therefore travellers do well to take at least a 
small outfit with them. It is necessary, even 
for the comforts of the voyage, to have some 
variety of clothing. Though the vessel is bound 
for a tropical climate, the first part of the voyage 
is apt to be cold and stormy, and therefore the 
traveller, especially the invalid, should be amply 
provided with warm attire. In the latter part 
of the voyage, the passengers commonly find the 
vessel close and sultry, though all windows are 
thrown open to give it ventilation, and then 
light dresses are a great relief. I found a brown 
linen blouse, which replaced coat and vest, a 
great comfort as we approached Jamaica, and it 
appeared to be envied by my fellow-passengers, 
who complained of their heavier apparel as very 
oppressive. Something cooler for the head than 
either a beaver hat or fur cap, becomes also a 
luxury on board ship, and it should be of such 
make and material that the wearer can keep it 
on with comfort when he leans back, or lies 
down, or tries, by whatever attitudes, to turn 
ennui into rest. 

As regards the best sort of clothing for the 
island itself, the general rule is, that thin flan- 
nel should be worn next the skin, and then 


upper coverings may be of a light description. 
Q 2 
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Many, however, dress there in nearly the same 
manner as here, and they have the impression 
that this course is the safest. 

Persons newly come to the island are pe- 
culiarly annoyed by the mosquitoes. It is some 
defence against them to wear boots which pro- 
tect the ancles; otherwise shoes would be cooler 
and more agreeable. Most of the beds in 
Jamaica have mosquito curtains; but they are 
generally in such bad repair as to be of no use, 
and are in many instances of such dense texture 
as seriously to impede ventilation. The travel- 
ler might with benefit take as much stuff of the 
right sort with him, as would defend a bed from 
these troublesome assailants, and thus secure for 
himself unmolested repose by day or night. 
The curtains can be made in the form of a port- 
able ‘bag net,’ and dropped down over any bed, 
as convenience may require. These are minute 
details ; but invalids will find that they have an 
important relation to comfort and health.* 


* It is of much consequence for a sickly traveller to 
select a good vessel. I sailed in the Trelawny, a new and 
commodious barque, belonging to the firm of Stirling, Gordon 
& Co., and I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
my special obligations to Captain M‘Neilage, for his kind 
attentions to myself and the friends who accompanied me, 
and more particularly to that member of my family for 
whose benefit the voyage was undertaken. 
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MOST ELIGIBLE LOCALITIES IN JAMAICA. 


A person who can choose his place of resi- 
dence, has first to decide whether he will sail 
for the north side or the south side of the 
island. It is not easy, in the absence of all 
public conveyances, to cross from north to south, 
and therefore the traveller should, if possible, 
embark for some port near to the district where 
he means to settle fora time. The north side 
is in general the more verdant and beautiful ; 
even its towns are imbedded in vegetation. It 
is also cooler than the southern coast and ad- 
jacent territory. On the other hand, it is 
more liable to wet stormy weather, and to 
breezes called norths, which are occasionally 
trying to invalids. Commonly, however, the 
weather is charming, and the visitant may find on 
the north side very delightful spots where he will 
be little in danger from injurious atmospheric 
influences. He should seek a position which is 
somewhat inland, moderately elevated, and in 
some degree sheltered from the north. I could 
name just now several such situations; and if 
visits to Jamaica were becoming frequent, more 
adequate preparation would be made, and the 
visitants could easily learn in such towns as 
Montego Bay and Falmouth where they could 
be desirably accommodated. 


Dee JAMAICA. 


Kingston, on the south side of the island, has 
the character of being very hot. It is exceed- 
ingly arid. Its streets, and even its gardens, 
are heaps of sand. One leaves the town a mile 
or so, even in the most verdant direction, before 
he sees anything to be called grass, or almost 
a solitary small plant, unless a species of honey- 
cup which struggles here and there for existence, 
and after a shower or two becomes more diffused 
and vigorous, till it is again withered by the 
scorching sun. ‘Trees, and the larger shrubs, 
can send their roots far enough down to derive 
humidity from underneath the sand, and thus 
only are they enabled to contend successfully 
with heat and drought. 

Yet Kingston has its recommendations. Its 
temperature is exceedingly equal, and its almost 
entire exemption from dews, enables the invalid 
to stroll in the evening with impunity, when in 
other places he would be harmed by such ex- 
posure. Even during night, windows may be 
kept open in the town with very little hazard 
from the night air. Some families also who 
are willing to keep boarders, have town houses 
and country houses, and the visitant could make 
trial of both, or could relieve sameness, and 
secure variety, by occupying now the one, and 
again the other. 

it is very exhilarating to get for a time to 
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some elevated house, where the view is com- 
manding, and the breeze is refreshing. Invalids, 
however, should beware of ascending very far, 
as the change of temperature is then too great, 
and the dews and rains are also frequent and 
heavy in the loftier altitudes. 

On the whole, Kingston is found to be more 
suitable for chest complaints than almost any 
other place in the island, and if the visitant 
should tire of it, he has better opportunities 
there than in any of the northern towns, of 
shaping his course according to his conveni- 
ence or inclination. 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE ISLAND. 


A visitant will receive plenty of counsels, but 
he will not always find them accordant with each 
other. What one advises, another denounces. 
It is universally agreed, however, that good use 
should be made of the morning. About sunrise 
the air is always cool and pure, and a ride or 
drive is then most healthful and pleasurable. 

Severe exercise under the sun is always 
dangerous to Europeans. Wet clothes are very 
apt to induce fever, and if they be so much as 
damp from the slightest shower, they should be 
put off as soon as possible. The dew of the 
evening, especially if it be impregnated with the 
miasma of any marshy district, is also a cause 
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of disease, and it should not be needlessly en- 
countered. A person may brave all these 
perils, and having escaped a hundred times, 
may become quite fearless. But danger is not 
annulled in being scorned, and these heroes are 
very apt to repeat their daring once too often. 

In respect to the most suitable food for the 
colony, some difference of opinion exists. The 
same questions are agitated there as here about 
the advisableness of abstaining wholly from the 
use of wines, spirits, and all intoxicating liquors. 
All unite, however, in maintaining that intem- 
perance is a principal cause of disease, and that 
it cannot be indulged in without the most im- 
minent hazard. 

It seems to be an opinion with many that 
animal food must be eaten very freely to 
neutralise the enfeebling power of a tropical 
climate. J saw numbers of children getting fish 
or flesh twice, or even thrice a-day. All the 
best physicians condemn this usage as alike 
mistaken and mischievous. ‘They declare that 
the languor complained of is caused, in a great 
degree, by the undue consumption of animal 
food which the system has not power to digest, 
and they advise dependence rather on the best 
‘bread kinds’ and vegetables. 

The island abounds in fruits; and physi- 
cians there are of opinion that the climate ren- 
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ders a moderate use of them rather salutary than | 
deleterious. But of course the kinds of fruit, 
and the state of health of those who partake of 
them, are elements to be considered; and as 
experiments on health are peculiarly hazardous 
in a tropical climate, it is wise to indulge in no 
sort of luxury without medical permission and 
direction.* 


* T have reason to expect that a work on the climate of 
Jamaica will be published shortly by one of its most emi- 
nent physicians, Dr James Macfadyen of Kingston. Such 
a treatise is much needed, and the preparation of it could 
not be in better hands. In the expectation that it will soon 
appear, I have been as brief as possible in my concluding 
paragraphs having relation to the same subject. 
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“One of the happiest specimens of intellectual grasp, clearness of 
statement, and conclusive reasoning, of its justly celebrated author.”— 
Missionary Chronicle. 


CAPADOSE. 


| eer Deathbed of a Child of Dr Capadose, Twelve Years of 
Age. 18mo, sewed, 3d. 


CARLILE. 


| ee First and Second Advents, with a View to the Millennium. 
By James Carlile, D.D., Dublin. Foolscap 8vo, sewed, 4d. 
“ Will repay a careful perusal.”—Monitor. 


CATECHISMS. 
Brown’s Short Catechism for Young Children. 32mo, ld. 
Child’s (The) First Catechism. Fifth Edition, 32mo, ld. 
Ferrie’s (Rev. Dr) Evidences of Revealed Religion, 18mo, 4d. 
Fifty Questions on the Leading Truths of the Gospel. 18mo, 1d. 
—_ in Gaelic, ld, 
Free Church Catechisms. By Authority of the General Assembly. 

1. First Constitutional Catechism. 18mo, 1d. 

2. Catechism on the Principles and Constitution of the Free 
Church of Scotland. A New Kdition, greatly enlarged, with 
Complete Index, and Appendix containing important Histo- 
rical Documents. Demy J]8mo, pp. 160, sewed, 6d., and bound 9d. 

Grey’s (Rev. Dr) Catechism on Baptism. 18mo, 6d. 
Hamilton’s Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 18mo, 14d. 
Laing’s History of the Church of Scotland. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
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CATECHISMS. 

M‘Leod’s (Rev Dr) Ecclesiastical Catechism. 18mo, 6d. 

Miller’s (Rev. J.) Catechism on Matthew. 18mo, 8d. 

Mother’s (The) Catechism. By the Rev. J. Willison. 32mo, 1d. 

Paterson’s Analysis of the Shorter Catechism. 18mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

The Shorter Catechism, with Marginal References. 18mo, 3d. 

The Shorter Catechism, with Proofs at full length;—also with 
Marginal References, chiefly selected from the Catechisms by Mats 
thew Henry, Vincent, Fisher, Paterson, and others. 18mo, ld. 

Vincent on the Shorter Catechism. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Watts’ Catechism of Scripture History. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY RECORD. 


ghee Children’s Missionary Record of the Free Church of 

Scotland. Published Monthly, 18mo, sewed, One Halfpenny, or 
3s. 6d. per hundred. Stamped, by post, 13d. Vols. I., IL, III., IV., and 
V., 18mo, cloth, 1s., gilt edges, 1s. 3d. each. 


CHRISTIAN TREASURY. 


[oe Christian Treasury; Containing Contributions from 

Ministers and Members of various Evangelical Denominations. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, 1d., in Monthly Parts, 5d., by post, 6d. 
Volumes I., II., III., and 1V., cloth, 5s. each. 


CHRISTIAN’S WALK WITH GOD. 


Y the Honourable Mrs M——. Second Edition, 18mo, 
cloth, gilt, Is. 


CLERICAL ECONOMICS; 


R, Hints, Rural and Household, to Ministers and Others of 
limited income. By a Clergyman of the Old School. Fecap. 4s. 


COLQUHOUN. I, 
MPRESSIONS of the Heart, relative to the Nature and 
Excellency of Genuine Religion. By the late Lady Colquhoun. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, 3s. 
i: 
| EaR Kingdom of God, as to its Nature and Subjects. By the 
late Lady Colquhoun. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LHR 
ATS World’s Religion, as Contrasted with Genuine Chris- 
tianity. By the late Lady Colquhoun. 2d EKd., fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
COUTTS. 


See ee By the late Rev. Robert Coutts, Brechin. Third 
Kdition, with Preface, by the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., and 
Memoir of the Author, by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


COVENANT. 


f}\HE Covenant; or, The Conflict of the Church. With other 
Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. : 


es 
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CRAIG, E. I, 

Cee Circumspection ; A Brief View of the Duty of 
: Christians to Preserve themselves Pure from the Irreligious Cus- 
toms of this World. By the Rev. ces Craig. 5th Edition, 18mo, 6d. 


i Ages Foundation of Christian Hope; being a Plain and Im- 

partial Inquiry after a Safe Ground of Confidence for a Sinful 
Creature at the Bar of God. By the Rev. Edward Craig. Fifth Edi- 
tion, 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


CRAIG, R. 
1 Eee or, The Principles of the Jewish Religion and 
Polity Adapted to all Nations and Times. By the Rev. Robert 
Craig, A.M., Rothesay. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“‘ Indicates the hand of a master in Israel.”—Scottish Guardian. 
‘“‘ A profound thinker, a close reasoner, a vigorous writer.” — JM. onttor. 


CUNNINGHAM. I. 
rMHE Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome Truly 
Represented. By Edward Stillingfleet, D.D., Bishop of Wor- 
cester; in answer to a Book entitled “ A Papist Misrepresented and 
Represented.”” A New Edition, with Preface and Notes [ forming more 
than one-half of the volume]. By William Cunningham, D.D., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Divinity and Church History, New College, 

Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

II 


NAUGURAL Lecture addressed to the Theological Students 

of the Free Church of Scotland, November 9, 1847, at the opening 

of the Session of College succeeding the Death of Rev. Dr Chalmers. 
By William Cunningham, D.D. Demy 8vo, 6d. 


D’AUBIGNE. is 
ENEVA and Oxford: An Address to the Professors and 
Students of the Theological School, Geneva. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, D.D. Fourth Edition, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
“ An admirable illustration of an antidote to the delusions of Trac- 
tarianism.’’—Scott. Pres. 
i 


HE Protector: A Vindication. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, 
D.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 9s., 
reduced to 4s. 6d. 


DAVIDSON. 
N Introduction to the New Testament. By Samuel David- 
son, LL.D. Vol. I.—Four Gospels; Vol. II.—Acts to 2 Thessalo- 
nians. Demy 8vo, cloth, each, 12s. 6d. 


DODDS. 

A CENTURY of Scottish Church History. In an Historical 
Ha Sketch of the Church of Scotland from the Secession to the 
Disruption. With an Account of the Free Church. By the Rev. James 
Dodds, Belhaven. Second Edition, 18mo, 8d. 

“‘ Presents a plea for the: Free Church of Scotland, not in a controver- 
sial, but in a simply historical form.”—Dumfries Standard. 
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DUFF. ’ ik 
‘NDIA and Indian Missions; including Sketches of the Gigan- ° 
tic System of Hinduism, both in Theory and Practice; also, Notices 
of some of the Principal Agencies employed in conducting the process of 
Indian Evangelization, &c. By Alexander Duff, D.D., Calcutta. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“ A work of the most varied and surpassing excellence, which will, 
doubtless, take a high place in the Christian literature of the age, and 
greatly extend the missionary spirit and zeal of the country.”—Scottish 
Guardian. 

Li? 


HE Jesuits: Their Origin and Order, Morality and Practices, 
Suppression and Restoration. By Alexander Duff, D.D. 4th Edi- 
tion, demy 8yo, Is. 
** A clear and most instructive sketch of that subtle, powerful, and 
unprincipled society.”—London Watchman. 


A LETTER from Alexander Duff, D.D., being a Statement of 
Reasons for Declining the Proposed Permanent Recall from India 
to Scotland, addressed to the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. 8vo, sewed, ls. 
TV 
Ghee Life and Happy Death of Charlotte Green, a Poor 
Orphan brought up in the Calcutta Institution for Destitute Girls 
of the Female Society of the Free Church of Scotland for Female Edu- 
cation in India. By Alexander Duff, D.D. 32mo, cl., gilt, 8d., sd. 4d. 
V 


\ ISSIONS the Chief End of the Christian Church: Also, the 
4 Qualifications, Duties, and Trials of an Indian Missionary. By 
Alexander Duff, D.D. Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“One of the most valuable publications ever produced by Christian 
piety in aid of the great cause of Missions.”—A berdeen Constitutional. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 
HE Educational Journal of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Issued under the Authority of the Education Committee. Pub- 
lished monthly, 8vo, sewed, 4d., by post, 5d. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SOIL, 
AND, Free Trade in Land. Bya Landed Proprietor. 8vo, 


sewed, ls. 


ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Ey Young Christians when entering on the Active Period 
of Life. Adapted for Sabbath School Libraries, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FAIRBAIRN, P. 


ONAH: his Life, Character, and Mission, viewed in connec- 
tion with the Prophet’s own Times, and Future Manifestations oz 
God’s Mind and Will in Prophecy. By the Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, 
Salton. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ One of the best books of its class we have met with.’’— Kvtto’s Journ. 
“ Mr F. is a man of sound knowledge, sober taste, devout feeling, and 
thorough practical good sense.”—British Quarterly Review. 
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FAIRBAIRN, J. C. 


So grata for Wayfarers. By the Rev. J. C. Fairbairn, Allan- 
ton. Price 6d. sewed, or cloth, gilt edges, 9d. 


FIRST FRUITS 


F India unto Christ. With a Preface by the Rev. C. J. 
Brown, Edinburgh. Demy 12mo, sewed, 4d. 


FLEMING. 


are Rise and Fall of Papacy. By the Rev. Robert Fleming, 

junior, Minister of the Gospel, London. A New and UNABRIDGED 
Edition. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson. Fvuolscap 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d., sewed, ls. 

** A reprint of one of the most remarkable and sagacious works extant 
on the subject of unfulfilled prophecy.”—Patriot. 

“ This ws one of the most remarkable and interesting religious works 
that we have ever seen.” —Standard. 


FOOTE. I. 
E FFECTUAL Calling : A Doctrinal, Experimental, and Prac- 
4 tical Treatise on Effectual Calling. By James Foote, A.M., 
Minister of the Free East Church, Aberdeen. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
* The best work on ‘ Effectual Calling’ in the English language.’’— 
Evangelical Mayazine. 
it. 
ECTURES on the Gospel according to Luke. By the Rev. 
James Foote, A.M. Second Edition, 3 Vols. feap. 8vo, cl., price 18s. 
“ Thoroughly to be relied on for its sound and orthodox views.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 
* Admirable specimens of the good old Scottish style of lecturing.” 
—Knglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


FREE CHURCH MAGAZINE. 


ee Church Magazine. Published on the 15th of each 
month. Unstamped, 5d. Stamped, 6d. 
Volumes I., II., III., 1V., V., VI., and VII., royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 


“One of the best magazines extant.”—Christian Witness. 


FRIENDS OF THE POOR OF HAMBURGH; 


R, the Exercise of Christian Benevolence. 18mo, price 1s. 
“We strongly recommend the work.”— Missionary Chronicle. 


GARDNER. I. 

EMOIRS of Christian Females. With an Essay on the In- 
fluences of Female Piety. By the Rev. James Gardner, A.M., 

M.D. 3d EKdit., feap. 8vo, Portrait, 3s. 6d. Containing Biographies of— 


Fanaa More. Clementine Cuvier. 
Mrs Huntingdon. Mrs Graham, 

Mrs Duncan. Miss Smelt. 

Lady Glenorchy Mrs Winslow. 

Mrs Ellis. Mrs Wilson. 

Mrs Judson. Miss Reed. 


‘We know few volumes that Christian parents may more suitably 
put into the hand of their daughters.” — The Covenanter. 
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GARDNER. IL. 3 
\ EMOIRS of Eminent Christian Missionaries. "With an Es- 


say on the Extension of the Missionary Spirit. By the Rev. 
James Gardner, A.M., M.D. 2d eae , fcap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. Containing— 


Rev, Henry Martyn Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. 
Rev. Felix Neff. Rev. John Williams. 

Rev. John Eliot. Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius. 

Rev. William Carey, D.D. Rev. Pliny Fisk. 

Rev. John Campbell. Rev. George Whitefield, A M. 
Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D. Rev. J Marshman, D,1). 


‘“‘ A better book of the kind never has been printed.”— Wetness. 


GAUSSEN. 


(Ne and Rome: An Address to the Students of the 
J Theological School, Geneva, at the opening of the Session 1843. 
By Professor L. Gaussen. 8vo, 4d. 


GIFT-BOOK OF POETRY. 
. See chiefly from Modern Authors. 18mo, with Fron- 
tispiece, 2s 


“* Well deserving a place on the table of the boudoir, or as a companion 
for a leisure moment.”— Dundee Courier. 


GLEANINGS FROM MANY FIELDS. 

CIECOND Edition, revised, royal 32mo, toe plain, 1s. 6d.; 
» cloth, extra gilt, 2s, 

“The design i is good, the execution excellent. EEA TPB, or Examiner. 


GORDON. 
ERMONS. By Robert Gordon, D.D., Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth 6s. 

“These ave orations, worthy of a very high and permanent place in our 
theological literature. They display a vigour and originality of thought 
which it is truly refreshing to meet with.”—Hclectic Review. 

GREY. 


MUSEMENTS of Youth, addressed to Young People. By 
zs Henry Grey, D.D., Edinburgh. 18mo, sewed, 4d. 


GRIEVANCE OF UNIVERSITY TESTS, 


NG set forth in the Proceedings of the Presbytery of St 

Andrews; with an Authentic Copy of the Libel in the case of Sir 
David Brewster, as Principal of the United College of St Salvator and 
St Leonard, in the University of St Andrews. 8vo, sewed, ls. 


HALYBURTON. 


Pie ee: of the Life of the Rev. Thomas Halyburton. 
Demy |2mo, cloth, ls. 


potas i 

\\| FEES for the Young—Parts I. & Il. By T. L. Hatelys 
L Precentor to the General "Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, 16mo, sewed, each, 4d. 

“ With ‘perfect confidence we recommend these Melodies. The 
simplicity and sweetness of the music, together with well-selected 
poetry, render them peculiarly attractive to the young.”—Free Ch. Mag. 
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HATELY. II. 
1 eee National Psalmody; or, a Selection of Tunes for the Use 


of Churches, Families, and Schools. Prepared under the superin- 
tendence of George Hogarth, Esq. With a Short and Easy Practical 
Guide to Psalm-Singing. By T. L. Hately. 16mo, cloth, ls. 9d. 


“ The tunes are exceedingly well harmonized.”—James Turtle, Organist 
of Westminster Abbey. 

“The harmonies are pure, and easy to sing.”"—Hdward Taylor, Gres. 
Prof. Mus. 

‘““T would take this opportunity of recommending ‘The National Psal- 
mody.’ °—Rev. Dr W. L. Alexander. 

“The ¢ Guide to Psalm Singing,’ is the most practical thing of the 
kind we have met with.”— Witness. 


itt: 
HE Old Gaelic Psalm Tunes, as sung in the congregations of 
the Free Church of Scotland in the North Highlands. Taken 
down by T. L. Hately. 16mo, sewed, 6d. 


“The Gaelic Psalmody as noted by Mr Hately is truly accurate, and 
as sung by himself exquisitely beautiful; but to hear its sweet melody 
sung by from five to ten thousand worshippers in the open air, and re- 
echoed among the hills and glens of the Highlands, is so truly grand, as 
to baffle by its sublimity all attempts at description.” —Htract from the 
Speech of the Moderator (Rev. Dr Mackay) of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, at the Meeting of Mr Hately’s Classes. 


HENRY OF EICHENFELS; 


R, Wow a Child learned to know that there is aGod. A 
Tale for Children. Translated from the German of the Rev. L. 
Schmitz. Demy 16mo, with Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘“‘ We have seldom read a more fascinating work.”—Glasgow Examiner. 
“Will afford to the young both pleasure and edification.” — Watchman. 


HETHERINGTON. I. 


ISTORY of the Church of Scotland ; from the Introduction 
of Christianity to the Disruption in 1843. By Rev. W. M. Hether- 
ington, LL.D., Edinburgh. 6th [ PEoPLE’s] Edit., royal 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
‘ Our author possesses all the leading qualifications of an able Church 
historian. He is clear, accurate, and comprehensive in matter; graphic 
and vigorous in style; and at once philosophical and evangelical in spirit.” 
—Scottish Guardian. 
“The History of the Church is distinguished alike for vigorous thought 
and refined fancy, and evinces a power capable of achieving much 
greater things.”"—Dumfries Standard. 


Ete 

| Rees of the Church of Scotland ; from the Introduction 
of Christianity to the Disruption in 1843. By Rev. W. M. Hether- 

ington, LL.D. 7th [Liprary] Edition, 2 vols., demy 8yvo, cloth, 18s. 
** In addition to the matter contained in the former Editions, the 
present contains an Introductory Essay on the Principles and Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland; and the Appendix embraces a correct 
reprint of the First and Second Books of Discipline, the principal docu- 

ments connected with the Disruption, and a carefully prepared Index. 
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HETHERINGTON. III. 
ISTORY of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By Rev. 
W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
“The character which Dr Hetherington has acquired as an ecclesias- 
tical historian, will be augmented and consolidated by the volume now 
before us, which supplies what is felt to be a destderatum—a connected 
and comprehensive account of the Westminster Assembly.” 


ane Minister’s Family. By Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. 

Fourth Edition, with Frontispiece, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Tt relates, with affecting simplicity, purity, and chasteness of style, 
the death of the devoted minister, the consequent trials of his widow 
and family, and the gracious providences that ministered to their pro- 
vision and comfort.”—Covenanter. 


“TTHE Fulness of Time. “But when the fulness of time was 
= come, God sent forth his Son.”—(Gal. iv. 4.) By Rev. W. M. 
Hetherington, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d, 


HODGE. 


| es Orthodox Doctrine regarding the Extent of the Atone- 
ment Vindicated. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor of Theo- 
logy, Princeton. With a Recommendatory Preface by Rev. Drs Cun- 
ningham, M‘Crie, Candlish, and Symington. 2d Edit., fcap. 8vo, cl., 8d. 
** A concise view and a masterly defence of the true doctrines regard- 
ing the atonement.’’— Dundee Warder. 


HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY RECORD. 


OME and Foreign Missionary Record of the Free Church 
of Scotland. Quarto, sewed, ljd.; Stamped, 23d. 


HOOD. 


M EMOIRS and Manuscript of Isobel Hood. By the late Rev. 
John Macdonald, Calcutta. Third Edition, with an Introductory 
Notice by Hugh Miller. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
< Tt ought to be in every congregational and Sabbath school library.” 
—wNScottish Guardian. 


HUIE. 
See Lyrics. By Richard Huie, M.D. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 


‘¢ A very acceptable addition to those stores of hallowed enjoyment 
which the religious press of our country has been honoured to supply.” 
—Scottish Guardian. 


KING. Ub 
HE Lord’s Supper. By Rev. David King, LL.D., Glasgow, 
Author of “ The Ruling Eldership of the Christian Church.”” Se- 
cond Edition, Revised, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘¢ He urges its claims with an evangelical simplicity and power, which 
warrant us in wishing that the volume may be widely circulated, and 
prayerfully and carefully read.’’— Watchman. 

“The various topics are discussed with great ability.”"—Tait’s Mag. 
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KING. IL. 
ay" Baptism. By Rev. David King. LL.D. Jn preparation. 


KNOX. 


1 Nas Lonely Hearth; The Songs of Israel; Harp of Zion ; 
and other Poems. By William Knox. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LAING. I, 
A CATECHISM on the History of the Church of Scotland. 
By the Rev. Benjamin Laing, Colmonell. 12mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
“It is eminently fitted to convey correct information respecting the 
principles of the Second Reformation, and the proceedings of the men 
who suffered on their behalf.”—WScottesh Presbyterian. 
II. 
Bag Representative Character of Christ and Adam ; being 
Critical Dissertations on Romans y. l|-ll, and v. 12-14; contain- 
ing a corrected Punctuation and Translation of Verse 14. By the Rev. 
Benjamin Laing. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
“ Replete with gospel truth.”—A berdeen Banner. 
*“ A valuable contribution to scriptural exegesis.”°— Monitor. 
‘¢ Shows very considerable learning and critical acumen.”—Guardian. 


LANDSBOROUGH. d. 
RRAN; A Poem in Six Cantos; and Excursions to Arran, 
with reference to the Natural History of the Island. By David 
Landsborough, D.D., Saltcoats. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“We have met with few writers equally able to throw the charms of 
an attractive style over the study of natural history. The reader is at 
once fascinated with the novelty and beauty of the objects, and with 
the loving spirit in which this service is performed.”—Scottish Guardian. 


IT, 
OSes Sketches; or, Memoirs of Jeanie Charters, Hugh 


Cunninghame, and James Baird. By D. Landsborough, D.D. 
18mo, 6d. 


LAURIE. 


RISSA, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, including 

an Account of British Connection with the Temple of Jagannath : 

to which are added Lighter Literary Recreations of a Critic Abroad, 
By Wit.1am F, B. Laurtis, Lieut. Madras Artillery. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LESLIE. 


al SHORT and Easy Method with the Deists. By the Rev. 
Charles Leslie, A.M. With an Introductory Essay by David 
Russell, D.D., Dundee. 18mo, ls. 


LORIMER. iP 

AN Historical Sketch of the Protestant Church of France, 
from its Origin down to the Present Day; with Parallel Notices 

of the History of the Church of Scotland during the same Period. By 

J. G. Lorimer, D.D., Glasgow. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 4 
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LORIMER. II. 
ANUAL of Presbytery—comprising— 


1. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive an1 Apostolic Constitution 
of the Church of Christ; or, a View of the History, Doctrine, 
Government, and Worship of the Presbyterian Church. By 
Samuel Miller, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 

2. The Character and Advantages of Presbyterianism Ascertained 
by Facts. With an Appendix on the Testimony of the Fathers 
and Reformers to Presbytery; the Moral Tendency of Calvinism, 
&c. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D. 2d Ed., revised, feap. 8vo, cl., 43. 6d. 

“A highly seasonable compendium. Evincing an ardent, vigorous, 
and enlightened mind.”—Greenock Intelligencer. 


Ii. 


ee Protestant and the Popish Sabbath? A Word of Warn- 
ing from the Word of Prophecy, and the History of the Christian 
Church. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D. Demy 12mo, sewed, 9d. 
“ Deserving of careful perusal.”—Ff'ree Church Magazine. 


UR 
TREATISE on the Office of Deacon; with Suggestions for 
its Revival. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


«“ We would earnestly recommend this very able and lucid treatise.” 
—Scottish Guardian. 


LIVINGSTONE. 
A BRIEF Historical Relation of the Life of Mr John Living- 
stone, Minister of the Gospel. Written by Himself. With a 

Historical Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by the Rev. Thomas 
Houston, Knockbracken. New Edition, ]8mo, cloth. 

‘One of those rare pieces of Christian autobiography for which the 
Church of Scotland is so remarkable. Solid, striking, edifying, full of 
incident—tragical and tender.”—British Banner. 


LYALL. 


SCE ONS By the Rey. William Lyall, of John Knox’s 
College, Toronto. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


M‘CHEYNE. A 
AMILIAR Letters. By the late Rev. Robert M. M‘Cheyne, 
Dundee. Containing an Account of his Travels as one of the De- 


putation sent out by the Church of Scotland on a Mission to the Jews in 
the Year 1839. Edited by his Father. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


II. 
EMOIR and Remains of the late Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne, 
By the Rev. A. A. Bonar, Collace. Demy 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


IIL. 
Vgetore, without the Remains. 18mo, ls. 
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M‘CHEYNE. Ty. 
3 elecieerdnense Remains of the late Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne ; 


consisting of Sermons and Lectures delivered by him in the course 

of his Ministry. A New Edition, Revised, demy |2mo, cloth, 6s. 
“* A precious boon to many a humble believer. We cannot too highly 
recommend this excellent collection of discourses.”— Banner of Ulster. 


Vv 


ae By the late Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne. 32mo, sewed, 
gilt edges, each 2d. 
1. Sabat the Arabian; or, The Apostate. 
2. Sudden Conversions. 
3. Missions, and their First-Fruits, 
4, Abdool Messee; or, The True Convert. 


M‘CRIE. I, 
IFE of the late Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., Author of the “ Life 
of John Knox.” By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

‘* Seldom is it that the life of a Christian pastor, and of a man of lite- 
rature, presents so much in variety of incident to keep up the interest of 
the narration. The reader of this work will feel little inclined to rise 
from its perusal till he hath devoured it in toto; for as you proceed you 
feel a renewed relish for the repast.”— Christian Instructor. 


Il. 


M ISCELLANEOUS Writings, chiefly Historical. By the 
J late Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., Edinburgh. Edited, with Notes, by 
his Son. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Containing— 


Biographies. Reviews. 
1. Life of Alexander Henderson. 7. Review of Milne on Presbytery 
2 Patrick Hamilton, and Episcopacy. 
3 Francis Lambert of Avig-| 8. —-—-—— Simeon on the Liturgy. 
non, 9, —____—_ Sismondi’s Considerations 
4. Dr Andrew Rivet. on Geneva. 
5, Memoir of Mr John Murray. 10 ——___—- Tales of my Landlord, 
6. The Taborites; or, The Followers) 11. —__-——- Orme’s Life of Owen. 
of Huss. | 12, ______. Turner’s Life and Times. 
Pamphlets. 
13. Free Thoughts on the Religious Celebration of the Funeral of the Princess 
Charlottes 


14. What ought the General Assembly to do at the Present Crisis ? 
15. On the Right of Females to Vote in the Election of Ministers and Elders. 
“It is hoped that this volume will be found not only useful to the ~ 
student of history as a book of reference, but generally interesting, as a 
ermanent record of the author’s sentiments on several points which 
ave not been treated in his larger works.”— Preface. 


Tht. 


HE Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. A New Translation, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
** Pascal here appears in a robe of English worthy of himself; and 
from henceforth we have no doubt it will, in this country, become the 
standard translation of Pascal.”—Lowe’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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M‘CRIE. IV. 


KETCHES of Scottish Church History, embracing the Period 
from the Reformation to the Revolution. With an Appendix 
relative to the alleged Accession of John Knox to the Conspiracy 
against Riccio. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 3d Kdit., 2 vols. 12mo, 2s. 
“ There is a particular charm in these Sketches, from the great 
collection of anecdotes, the frequent reference to authorities, and the 
important information contained in subsidiary notes.”—Scot. Guardian. 


MACDONALD. 


oe Life of John Macdonald, A.M., late Missionary Minister 

from the Free Church of Scotland at Calcutta ; including Selec- 
tions from his Diary and Letters. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. Second 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth 8s. 6d. 

“ Much loved was John Macdonald in the inner circle of those disciples 
who here on earth most closely surround the Saviour. And in the art 
of self-inspection, lynx-eyed, profoundly versant in the subtlety of Satan 
and the deceitfulness of sin, and, severely faithful to the dictates of 
sanctified conscience, his life is rich in lessons for those who seek to 
glorify that Saviour, and to follow him fully. Mr Tweedie has been 
eminently successful in securing the moral portrait of his friend. ’— 
English Presbyterian Messenger. : 

“The book is a book for all; it is alike calculated to teach and to im- 
press, to humble and to animate.”—British Banner. 

“ A man of fervent piety, of intense self-devotedness to his Master’s 
work.”-—British Quarterly Review. 


MACFARLAN. I. 
lijSeee Temperance and Present Duty. By Duncan Mac- 
J farlan, D.D., Renfrew. 12mo, sewed, ls. 
‘‘ Embrace much solid and important truth.”—Scottish Guardian. 
II. 
"OVHE Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, particularly at Cam- 
buslang. With Three Sermons by the Rev. George Whitefield, 
taken in Short-hand. Compiled from Original Manuscripts and Con- ~ 
temporary Publications. By D.Macfarlan, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 


MACKAY, JOHN. 

| IFE of Lieutenant-General Hugh Mackay of Scoury. By the 
4 late John Mackay, Esq. of Rockfield. A New Edition, Revised. 

With a Memoir of the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, 63, 


MACKAY, MRS COLONEL. 
eicreeeeee Musings throughout the year. By Mrs Colonel 
Mackay, Authoress of “ The Family at Heatherdale.” 18mo, cl., 2s. 


“ Written in a tasteful and pleasing style.”—Scott. Presbyterian Mag. 


M‘KENZIE. 


‘XERMONS Preached at Lochcarron, Ross-shire, by the late 
Rey. Lachlan M‘Kenzie, with a Memoir by his Sister, and Preface 
by the Rev. W. M‘Kenzie, North Leith. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
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MACPHERSON. 


ECTURES on the Book of Jonah. By the Rev. Alexander 
Macpherson, A.B., Meigle. Demy 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


MARTIN. 


EMOIR of Jane Martin and her Little Brother. By a 
Lady. 18mo, 6d. 
“* No Sunday scholar can read this little book without wishing to be 
as holy in life and as happy in death as this dear child.”— Sun. S. WM ag. 


MEIKLE, REV. J. n 
ee Edenic Dispensation; with Strictures on certain Opinions 
of the late Rev. George Payne, LL.D., as stated in his Lectures 
on Original Sin. By the Rev. James Meikle, Beith. Feap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
** We very cordially recommend this able and most seasonable treatise. 
It is a work which would do credit to any divine in Europe.”— Wetness. 


MEIKLE, J., ESQ. 
DE Sweetened. By James Meikle, Esq. With a 
b Biographical Sketch of the Author. 9th Edition, fcap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 


MILLER. ¥, 
eae Impressions of England and its People. By Hugh 
Miller. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Straightforward and earnest in style, rich and varied in matter, 
these ‘ First Impressions’ will add another laurel to the wreath which 
Mr Miller has already won for himself.”— Westminster Review. 


i 
OOTPRINTS of the Creator; or, the Asterolepis of Strom- 
ness. By Hugh Miller. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Scientific knowledge equally remarkable for comprehensiveness and 
accuracy ; a style at all times singularly clear, vivid, and powerful, 
ranging at will, and without effort, from the most natural and graceful 
simplicity, through the playful, the graphic, and the vigorous, to the 
impressive eloquence of great thoughts greatly expressed; reasoning at 
once comprehensive in scope, strong in grasp, and pointedly direct in 
application—these qualities combine to render the ‘ Footprints’ one of 
the most perfect refutations of error, and defences of truth, that ever 
exact science has produced.”—W ree Church Magazine. 

EEL: 
TY\HE Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks in an Old Field. 
By Hugh Miller. With Plates and Geological Sections. Third 
Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*“* The excellent and lively work of our meritorious self-taught coun- 
tryman—Mr Hugh Miller. This work is as admirable for the clearness 
of its descriptions, and the sweetness of its composition, as for the purity 
and gracefulness which pervade it.”—Hdinburgh Review. 

“A geological work has appeared, small in size, unpretending in spirit 
and manner; its contents the conscientious and accurate narration of 
fact; its style the beautiful simplicity of truth; and altogether possess- 
ing, for a rational reader, an interest superior to that of a novel—‘ The 
Old Red Sandstone,’ by Hugh Miller.” Dr J. Pye Smith. 

“ Evinces talent of the highest order, a deep and healthful moral feel- 
ing, a perfect command of the finest language, and a beautiful union of 
philosophy and poetry.”—Silliman’s American Journal of Science, 
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MINIATURE SERIES. 


N INIATURE Series of Interesting Narratives. Uniform in 
Size, price 1d. each; in packets of twelve, ls. 
1. Lllustrative Incidents:—I. Who would not Pray. II. Who 
would Delay? By the late Rev. John Macdonald, Calcutta. 
2. Grace Abounding; or, The Conversion of Bapu Mazda at 
Bombay. By the Rev. Dr Wilson. 
3. Early Grace; or, The Death-bed of J. B. 
4. The Profligate’s Dream. A True Narrative. By Mrs Marshall. 
5. The Flower Transplanted. A Brief Memoir of Mary Boyd. 
6. Muckle Kate: A Tradition of Lochcarron. By the Rev. tb 
M. Fraser, Free Church, Y ester. 
By the same Author. 
7. Luke Heywood, the Soldier of Fort-George. 
8. The Highland Kitchen-Maid; an Incident in the Life of Mr 
Hector M‘Phail. 
9, A Sacramental Sabbath in the “ Burn of Ferintosh.” 


10, Fruit from the West-Port Garden; being Memorials of the 
Last Years and Triumphant Death of M. G., a Member of 
Chalmers’s Territorial Church. By the Rev. W. Tasker. 

11. Two Resolves :—I must Pray more. I must Praise more. By 
the Rev. Dr Nevins, Baltimore. : 

12, A Young Believer; or, Recollections of Maggie M——. 

13. A Word for the Way; or, Hints to Travellers and Tourists. 
By the Rev. J. W. Taylor, Flisk. 

14, What does the Missionary Box say? By the Rev. J. B. 
Johnstone, Wolflee. 

By the same Author, 
15. ane Snare Broken, The Young Warned to Beware of Satan’s 
Net. 


16, Amelia Wills, one of Jesus’ Little Lambs; or, the Narrative of 
a Child’s Death-Bed. Addressed to Little Children. 

17. Death-bed at Sea. 

18. An Affectionate Persuasive to the Practice of Family Worship. 
By an Elder of the Free Church. 

19, Biographical Sketch of Dr Asahel Grant, Missionary to the 
Nestorians. Price Three-halfpence. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


ONTHLY Statement. Published by authority of the Sus- 
tentation Committee of the Free Church of Scotland. One half- 
penny; published monthly, per 100, 3s. 6d. 


MOODY STUART. I. 
EATH-BED Scenes. By the Rev. A. Moody Stuart, Edin- 
burgh. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 6d. 

“There are four characters here represented in the bour of death— 
The Antinomian, the Reprobate, the Drunkard, the Penitent; and of — 
each of these a very striking delinzation is presented.” — Watchman. 

II 


AS Inquiry into the Character of the Present Educational . 
. Connection between the Free Church and Government. By the | 
Rey. A. Moody Stuart. 8vo, sewed, ls. 6d. 
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MOODY STUART. ITT, 


ND open to the Gospel. Containing a Report to the 

Commission of the Free Church of Scotland by the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Religious State of Ireland. By the Rev. A. 
Moody Stuart. Foolscap 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


MORELL, J. D. i, 


ea Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy 

of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, and with full Explanatory Notes and 
References to Original Authorities. Two vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £1, 4s. 

** For the first time, England receives a history of philosophy, in 
which the most recent speculations of Germany and France are taken 
up conjointly; a work which sets-itself the task of tracing the systems 
according to the idea of development and progress, and which handles 
its subjects with a perspicuity such as the Englishman asks for and 
needs.” — Dr Tholuck, in the Literarischer Anzerger. 

“We have seldom read an author who can make such lucid convey- 
ance of his thoughts, and these never of light or slender quality, but 
substantial and deep as the philosophy with which he deals.’°—Dr Chal- 
mers, in the North British Review. 


II. 


O* the Philosophical Tendencies of the Age; being Four 
Lectures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow, in January 1848, 
By J. D. Morell, A.M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


MORELL, THOMAS. 


BOR whom is Christian Baptism designed? A New Disserta- 
tion on an Old Controversy. With an Especial Reference to the 
Reasonings contained in Dr Halley’s Seventh Lecture on the Sacraments. 
To which is added, a Brief Inquiry into the Mode of Administering the 
Ordinance. By Thomas Morell. Foolscap &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


MUNSIE. 


K VANGELICAL Training; in a Series of Lessons on the 
4 Names and Titles of Christ, and on the Lord’s Supper. Intended 
for Adult Classes, By William Munsie, Glasvow. 3rd edit, 18mo, sd., 6d. 


NATIONAL ATLAS, 
ONAL Atlas of Historical, Commercial, and Political 


Geography, constructed from the most Recent and Authentic 
Sources. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. With a Copious 
Index, carefully compiled from the Maps. Imperial folio, strongly half- 
bound, russia or morocco, £8, 8s. Lithographed edition, £4, 4s. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS’ BANKS. 
ee ONAL Savings’ Bank. Suggestions for Rendering such 


Self-supporting; to Increase Efforts through them for the Pro- 
motion of Moral and Provident Habits in the Poorer Classes, and to 
Remove from the Public Funds the Present Evil Influence of Savings’ 
Banks, 8vo, sewed, ls. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 


JEW South Wales: its Past, Present, and Future Condition. 

i With Notes upon its Resources and Capabilities. By a Resi- 
dent of Twelve Years’ Experience. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d 

‘‘ Without exception, the best History of Australia, containing ex- 
tensive, varied, and truthful information,”-—Northern Warder. 


NEWTON. I. 


ARDIPHONIA, or Utterance of the Heart, in the Course of 

a Real Correspondence. By the late Rev. John Newton, Vicar of 

Iney. With an Introductory Essay by David Russell, D.D., Dundee. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, with portrait, 3s. 


II. 


TN WENTY-FIVE Letters. By the Rev. John Newton. Now 
for the first time published. With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D. Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, ls. 
“Written in a style which is at once easy, graceful, and engaging. 
Those who possess the other works of Newton will do well to add to them 
the letters now published.”— Wetness. 


NICHOL. I 


\ONTEMPLATIONS on the Solar System; with an Account 
of the Discovery of the New Planet Neptune. By J. P. Nichol, 
LL.D. Third Edition. In post 8vo, cl., with numerous Plates, 10s. 6d. 
“‘ [tg excellencies are of the highest kind, and the most abstruse 
points are made perfectly clear.” —Spectator. 


II. 


ING ee An Exposition and a History ; being a Critical 

Account of the Discovery of the New Planet. By J. P. Nichol, 
LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. In post 
8vo, with plates, 5s. 6d. 

‘¢'Those who wish to know the labour and talent employed in the dis- 
covery, as well as the merits of rival discoverers, must read this truly 
popular and philosophical work—a work so plain that a child may un- 
derstand it, and so profound that the ablest astronomer may learn much 
from it.”—Glasgow Examiner. 


III. 


HOUGHTS on Some Important Points relating to the Sys- 
tem of the World, By J. P. Nichol, LL.D. Second Edition, 

revised and enlarged. In post 8vo, with new Plates. 10s. 6d. 
‘«‘ The most thoroughly readable of its kind we have met with,”—Gilvle. 


LY. 


‘Pee Stellar Universe ; Views of its Arrangement, Motions, 
and Evolutions. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D. In foolscap 8vo, with 
Plates, gilt edges and sides. 5s. 6d. 
“‘ As a guide-book to descry all that man can know of the firmamental 
glories—there is not such another popular exposition known in our, or 
any, language.”—North Britesh Mud, 
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NIXON. 
IXTY-ONE Pleas for Sabbath-breaking Answered; and an 


‘hb Appeal to Various Classes regarding the Sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day. By the Rey. William N ixon, Montrose. Demy 8vo, 6d. 


** Remarkably full, comprehensive, and minute; meeting every point 
of assault, and furnishing a defence.” Free Church M. agazine, 


OWEN’S (DR JOHN) WORKS. 


ee ONE & HUNTER have resolved on issuing a New 
eJ dition of the Works of Dr OWEN. To consist of 15 vols., demy 8vo, 
large type,—carefully edited, with copious indices. The whole to be issued 
in three years. Price to Subscribers, One Guinea per annum,— to Non- 
subscribers, One Guinea and a-Half. 

The Prospectus, giving full details of the plan for Publication, may be 
had on application. 


PASSAGES. 
oo in the Life of an English Heiress; or, Recollec- 


tions of Disruption ‘l'imes in Scotland. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
“ Through this admirable book valuable and important truths will be 
conveyed to the minds of multitudes who are still imperfectly informed 
upon some of the most momentous events which ever took place in this 
country.”—WNorthern Warder. 


PATERSON. 


A CONCISE System of Theology : being the Shorter Cate- 

chism Analysed and Explained. By A. 8. Paterson, A.M. With 
a Paper on the History and Arrangement of the Shorter Catechism, 
by Duncan Macfarlan, D.D. Fifth Edition, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


*,* Recommended by the Education Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland to Teachers for perusal and study. 


*“* The author’s plan is to give an analysis and scriptural proofs of each 
answer in the Catechism; then to explain it more at large by references 
to other corresponding passages of Scripture; and finally, to give the 
practical inferences. The whole evidences great research, care, and 
labour. It is thoroughly scriptural, and altogether the best help to the 
study of the Catechism we have ever seen. We strongly recommend 
it to the attention of Sabbath-school teachers, and to the Christian 
public at large.”"— Scottish Guardian. 


PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


BE Physical Atlas. A Series of Maps and Illustrations of 

Natural Phenomena, embracing :—I. Geology; II. Hydrography; 
III. Meteorology; and, IV. Natural History. By Alex. Keith John- 
ston, F.R.G.S., Geographer to the Queen. With the co-operation and 
assistance of Men eminent in the different departments of Science. 
Fotto, half-bound, russia or morocco, £10, 10s. 


*,.* Any of the four divisions may be had separately, either half- 


bound. russia or morocco, GEoLoey, £4, 14s. 6d.; HyYpRoGRAPHY, £2, 83.; 
METEOROLOGY, £1, 17s. 6d.; NATURAL History, £4, 5s, 6d. 
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PORTEUS. 


A SUMMARY of the Principal Evidences for the Truth ané 

Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation. Designed chiefly for 
the use of Young Persons. By Beilby Porteus, D.D., late Bishop of 
London. Demy 32mo, sewed, 4d. 


REVIVALS. 


EVIVALS of the Eighteenth Century. With Sermons by 
Whitefield. Compiled from original MSS. By Duncan Macfar- 
lan, D.D., Renfrew. Demy 12mo, cloth, ls. 


RITCHIE. 
alates Ratio System of Penmanship and Drawing. By John 
Ritchie, F.E.LS. 
WritinG.—Analysis of the Letters, 1 on a Sheet, 6d. 
" Pupils’ Copy-books, No. 1, Large Hand, 4d. 
" 2, Medium Hand, 4d. 
" —_— 3, Small Hand, 4d. 
N" Slates Ruled for System, 6d. 
Drawinc.—No. l, Exercises on the Straight Line, Ad. 
n Pupils’ Copy-book for Initiatory Exercises, 8d. 
" Map of Palestine, No. 1 of Sacred Series, 6d. 
Slates Ruled for both Writing and Drawing, 84d. 


ROBERTSON. 


1 ra ae of the Mission of the Secession Church to Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. By Rev. James Robertson, 
Portsburgh Church, Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“¢ Will be read with pleasure and profit by all denominations.” —Banner. 


ROWTON. 
HE Widower’s Counsellor and Comforter. By the Rev. 
Nathaniel Rowton, Coventry. With a Preface, by the Rev. John 
Angell James. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“© We can warmly recommend this volume to those for whose benefit 
it is designed. They need consolation—here they will find a guide to 
the true source of comfort; they need counsel also—here they will find _ 
advice marked by practical wisdom and affectionate sympathy. Mr 
James’ preface is worthy of his pen.” — Watchman. 


SAVING FAITH. 

AVING Faith, as laid down in the Word of God, and main- 
.) tained in the Confessions of the Reformed Churches. Being a 
series of works by the following authors :_—John Anderson, D.D., 8.T.P., 
United States; Rev. Ebenezer Erskine of Stirling; Rev. William Cud- 
worth of Norwich. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


*/* Any of the Works may be had in a separate form. 


SERMONS. 
ERMONS for Sabbath Evenings. By Ministers of the Free : 
9 Church. With Introductory Remarks by H. Miller. Fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. . 
* * Admirably adapted for reading in the family. 
“A happy thought; happily executed.”—British Banner. 
“© Worthy of the men.”—Protestant World. 
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ERMONS :— 


Anderson’s (Rey. J. R.) Two Sermons. Foolscap 8vo, 6d. 

Bruce’s (Rev. John) Funeral Sermon on Dr Abercrombie, 6d. 
Bruce’s (Rey. John) Funeral Sermon on Rev. Dr Chalmers. 6d. 
Buchanan’s (Rev. Dr) Warning against Popery. Second Edition, 6d. 
Candlish’s (Rev. Dr) Free Inquiry and Private Judgment. 6d. 
Candlish’s (Rev. Dr) John Knox, his Time and Work. 2nd Ed., 6d. 
Candlish’s (Rev. Dr) Son of Man Lord of the Sabbath. 4d. 
Couper’s (Rev. D.) Two Discourses on the Death of Dr Chalmers. 64d. 
Gemmell’s (Rey. John) Funeral Sermon on Dr Chalmers. 6d. 
M‘Millan’s (Rev. John) Sermon on the Opening Sabbath of 1848. 6d. 
Monod (Rev. Frederick, of Paris) Farewell to his Flock. 8vo, 6d. 
Sieveright’s (Rev. Dr) Sermon at Opening of Synod of Fife. 3d. 
Sieveright’s (Rev. Dr) Sermon on the Death of Rev. Dr Laird. 64. 
Smyth’s (Rev. Dr) Claims of the Free Church. Demy 8vo, 6d. 
Sprague’s (Rev. Dr) Funeral Sermon on Dr Chalmers. Demy 8vo, 6d. 
Tasker’s (Rev. W.) Funeral Sermon on Rey. Dr Chalmers. - 6d. 
Thomson’s (Rev. John) Sabbath Legislation. Demy 12mo, 3d. 
Wallace’s (Rey. J. A.) Funeral Sermon on Rev. Dr Chalmers, 6d. 


SEVENTH VIAL. 


hee Seventh Vial ; being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, 
and in particular of the Pouring out of the Seventh Vial. "With 
Special Reference to the Present Revolutions in Europe. 2nd Ed., re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged. With Supplementary Chapter, bringing 
down the Historical Exposition to December (1848), Post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d, 
“ A writer evidently of ability, heartily in earnest on his subject 
himself, and heart-stirring to his readers.”—-The Rev. E. B. Elliott, 


SHAW. 


AN Exposition, Doctrinal and Practical, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. By the Rev. Robert Shaw, Whitburn. With 
a Preface by W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. 2nd Ed., feap. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


SIMPSON. 'g 
ee Banner of the Covenant ; or, Historical Notices of some 
of the Scottish Martyrs whose Lives and Sufferings have not 
hitherto been sketched in a separate form. By the Rey. Robert Simp- 
son, Sanquhar. 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“An admirable book for the young. Christians should regard it as a 
sacred duty to promote its circulation.”— Monitor. 
If. 
gee Times of Claverhouse; or, Sketches of the Persecution. 
By the Rev. R. Simpson. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Well worthy of being put into the hands of old and young. Few 
works will be perused with greater profit.”— Banner of Ulster. 


III. 
ee ett iONe of the Covenanters; or, Gleanings among the 
Mountains. By the Rev. R. Simpson, 2nd Edit., feap. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
“ A most instructive volume, exhibiting in a remarkable manner the 
romance of real life in the days of the Scottish Covenant.”—Hvan. Mag. 
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Gongs of the Vineyard, in Days of Gloom and Sunshine. By 
the Rey. J. Small, Bervie, Author of ‘“‘ The Highlands,” ‘The Scot- 
tish Martyrs,” &c. 18mo, sewed, 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 9d. 
*‘ Pretty little volume, suited to the pocket. *— Baptist Magazine. 


STEWART. 


(ee Loiterer in Argyleshire; or, a Ramble during the Sum- 
mer of 1845. By Christiana Brooks Stewart, Authoress of Grek 
Darling.’’ 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


STUART. 


(OE ENE on the Apocalypse. By Moses Stuart. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


STURROCK. i by 
ARES Duties of Secret Religion, Illustrated from the Records 
of Christian Experience. By the Rev. David A. Sturrock, Mid- 
holm. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Treated with great ability. Each of the essays contains ‘apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.’ bese Presbyterian Magazine. 
I 


HE Mystery of Godliness, Practically Illustrated. By the 
Rey. D. A. Sturrock. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SYLVAN. 


YLVAN’S Series of Pictorial Hand-Books for Tourists, with 
Maps by Wyld, and Illustrations by Thomas and Edward Gilks :— 
Already Published. 
Pictorial Hand-Book to the English Lakes}; 
With copious Tables of Distances, Heights of Mountains, Falls, &c. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
“The most complete guide to the Lakes.”— Critic. 
Pictorial Hand-Book to the Clyde, 
And Watering-Places in its Vicinity, including Greenock, Gourock, 
enact Dunoon, Largs, Milport, Rothesay, &c. Foolscap 8v0, 
cloth, 2s. 6d 


“ Well written, accurate, and prettily illustrated.”—Hdin. Even. Post. 


Pictorial Hiand-Book to the Caledonian Canal. 
Numerous Illustrations of the Falls, Lochs, Mountains, Ruins, &c., on 
the Route. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Os. 6d. 
Pictorial Hiand-Book to Coila; 
Or, The Land o’ Burns. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
In Preparation. 
Pictorial Wand-Book to Arran, 
And Watering-Places of the Clyde. 
Pictorial Hand-Book to Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs, 


TASKER. 
HE Territorial Visitor’s Manual. By the Rev. W. Tasker, 


Chalmers’ Territorial Church, Westport, Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo, 


cloth, ls. 6d. 
“ Marked by intelligence and good sense. ee Se Magazine. 
“ Remarkably interesting.”—British Banner. 
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TAYLOR, 


I. 
A MONTH’S Visit to Connaught and its Mission Stations. 
By the Rev. J. W. Taylor, Flisk. 18mo, sewed, 6d. 


II. 


A WORD for the Way ; or, Hints to Travellers and Tourists. 
By the Rev. J. W. Taylor. 18mo, sewed, 3d. 


THORBURN. 


hae Divinely Prescribed Method for the Support of the 
Clergy, the Ordinances of Religion, and the Poor, By the Rev. 
David Thorburn, M.A., Leith. Demy 8vo, ls. 6d. 


‘A very able treatise on an important subject, by a writer of talent. 
He makes out a strong case.”—Scottish Guardian. 


TRACTS. 


Address to Theological Students from Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, 4d. 

Anderson’s (Rev. J. R.) “I am not a Hypocrite.” 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Anderson’s (Rev, J. R.) Word of Counsel, 44d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Antidote to Morisonianism. 34d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Blyth’s (Rev. Adam) Treasury Gifts. 18mo, 3d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Burns’ (Rev. W., Kilsyth) Address on Family Worship. 18mo, 2d. 

Dodds’ (Rev. S. 0.) Intemperance the Master Vice of the Times. 13d. 

Historical and Chronological Order of the Bible. 18mo, 4d. 

Johnstone's (Rev. J. B. of Wolflee) “ Nobody on Earth can tell that ! ” 
2s. per 100. 

Johnstone’s (Rev. J. B.) Peace and Safety. 3s. 6d. per 100. 

“OQ Mother, Dear Jerusalem.’” 12mo, 1d., or 7s. per 100. 

Railway Tracts. Each, ls, 6d. per 100. 


1. The First Death. 2. The Bible and the Sinner. 
3. Just Wages. 4. Do you Believe in the Son of God? 
Scheme of the Controversy on Baptism. 18mo, 1d. 
Stark’s Epitome of Holy Scripture. 18mo, 1d. 
“There is but a Step between Me and Death.” 14d., or 7s. per 100. 
Tract for the Times, 1844. Demy 8vo, 2d. 
; Where are the Nine? 3d., or ds. 6d. per 100. 
Wood (Rev. J.J., Dumfries) “ Hear ye the Rod.” 1d., or 7s. per 100. 


TRACTS ON THE MARTYRS AND COVENANTERS, Viz :— 


No. No. 
1. Patrick Hamilton. 14, The Disruption of 1662. 
2. George Wishart, 15. Johnston of Warriston. 
3 Walter Mill. 16. The Bothwell Bridge Prisoners. 
4, James Guthrie. 17. John Welsh, 
5. Blair, Rutherford, and Dickson. 18. Hume and Cameron. 
6. Hugh M‘Kail. 19. Isobel Alison and Marion Harvey, 
7. Spence, Carstares, and Jerviswood. 20. James Glendinning. 
8. John Brown of Priesthill. 21. Lays of the Covenanters, No. 1. 
9, Andrew Hislop. 22. Covenanters’ Sacrament 
10. Muirhead of Monkton. 23. Lays of the Covenanters, No. 2. 
11. Harkness, Clark, and M‘Ewan. 24. Christian Logan and Daughter, 
12. Daniel M‘Michael, 25, De Foe’s Summary of the Suffer- 
13. Marquis of Argyll, ings of the Covenanters. 


*~" Complete Sets, neatly done up in cloth, 9d., or in packets, 6d. 
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TWEEDIE. 1 

\HE Atonement of Christ the Hope of his People. By thh 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie. Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, |s. 6d. 

‘It exhibits the truth of God in its simplest form; and is calculate 

to prove extensively useful.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


II. 
HE Sacrament of Baptism: Its Nature, Design, and Obliga: 
j tions. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. Second Edition, 18mo, cloth! 
s. 6d. 
“A masterly treatise. The author gives a most sound and judicious dw 
liverance on the various controverted points.”—/¢fe Sentinel. 
III. 


Grater and Servetus. The Reformer’s Share in the Tris 
of Michael Servetus Historically Ascertained. From the Frencle 
With Notes and Additions. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Edinbur igh 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
« All who desire to acquire full information, and to form an impartiti 
judgment, should give it an attentive perusal.” — Watchman. 


Lys 
Tee Life of the late Rev. John Macdonald, A.M., Calcutte: 
Including Selections from his Diary and Letters. By the Rev VV 
K. Tweedie. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


UNION. 
NION with the Free Church. Observations on the Positic 
of Original Seceders, &c. 8vo, sewed, 9d. 


VINCENT. 
AS Explanation of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, &® 
By Thomas Vincent. 18mo, cloth, 2s. ) 


WATTS. | 
CATECHISM of Scripture History and of the Condities 
of the Jews from the close of the Old Testament to the Times 
Christ; including a View of the Prophecies, and of the Jewish Govere" 
ment, Sects, Customs, and Writings. By Isaac Watts, D.D. With ® 
Introductory Notice by the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. 18mo, cloth, 28. * 


WEIR. 
A PRACTICAL System of English Grammar, founded | | 


Principles according to those of the Anglo-Saxon or Primiti® 
English Tongue. By A. Weir, Kilmarnock. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The result of much and careful study.”—Glasgow Citizen. 


WHITEFIELD. 
Sh ae of the Life and Labours of Whitefield. 121" 
Is, 3d, 


WILLISON. 
fee Man’s Companion. By the Rev. John Willisos 
4 Witha Memoir. Demy 12mo, cloth, ls. 3d. 
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=F Education of the People: a Practical Treatise on the 

Means of Extending its Sphere and Improving its Character. 
By J. Willm, Inspector of the Academy of Strasburg. With a Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation on the Present State of Education in this Country, 
by Professor Nichol. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


WILSON. 


OUR Sermons to Children. By Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. 32mo, cloth, ls. 


WODROW SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 
Wodrow Correspondence. 3 vols. 
Rowe’s Historie. 1 vol. 
Melville’s Diary. 1 vol. 
Bruce’s Sermons, 1 vol. 
Calderwood’s History of the Church. 8 vols. 
Rollock’s Works. 2 vols, 
Wodrow Miscellany. 1 vol, 
Select Biographies. 2 vols, 
Scott’s Narrative. 1 vol. 
Knox’s Works. 2 vols. 
Blair’s Life. 1 vol. 
Fernie’s Commentary. By Dr Alexander. 1 vol. 


*,* J. & H. have purchased the remaining stock of the Wodrow 
Society’s Publications. They are at present making arrangements for 


completing the Works of JoHn Knox; but as this and the price charged 


will depend altogether upon the number of subscribers who may enrol 
themselves, they have respectfully to request of those who desire to 
subscribe, to do so without delay. 


WYLIE. 


JOURNEY over the Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. By 


the Rev. J, A. Wylie. 2nd Edit., with Map and Woodcuts, 18mo, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


“An instructive, trustworthy, and interesting book, on a subject 
which can never cease to be interesting.”—British Quarterly Review. 
YOUNG COOK’S ASSISTANT. 


NG Cook’s Assistant; being a Selection of Economical 
L___ Receipts and Directions, adapted to the Use of Families in the 
Middle Rank of Life. Edited by a Clergyman’s Daughter. Sixth 
Edition, with Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

“All who desiderate excellent and plain cooking—and their name is 


_ legion—ought to have this work. Mistresses will find it an incalculable 
_ Saving to bestow it as a gift to their servants.”—Kelso Warder. 
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ee, 


THE CHEAP PUBLICATION SCHEME 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


*,* This Scheme was the first projected for supplying valuable Works 
at an unprecedentedly low price; and although the plan has been adopt- 
ed by numerous competitors, these Volumes are still the cheapest offered 
to the Public. Complete sets of the Works can still be given at the 
original prices; and as the Volumes contain deeply interesting matter, 
are beautifully printed, and handsomely bound, they will be found well 
adapted for Congregational and Sabbath-school Libraries, or for Christ- 
mas Presents, and Reward Books at Public Seminaries. 


Price 1s. each, bound handsomely in cloth, 


The following Works have already been published in the Series, viz :— 
1. Select Practical Writings of John Knox, Demy 12mo. 


2. The Trial and Triumph of Faith, by Samuel Ruther- 

ford, Professor of Divinity at St Andrews, : do. 
3. Select Practical Writings of Robert ‘Traill, : do. 
4, Memoirs of Veitch, Hogg, Erskine, and Carstares, . do. 
5. Fleming on the Fulfilling of Scripture. Vol. I. ° do. 
6. Select Practical Writings of David Dickson, : do. 
7. Life of Alexander Henderson, by the late Thomas 


M‘Crie, D.D.; also, Life of James Guthrie by the 
Editor; with Specimens of their writings, . “ do. ; 
. Select Extracts for the Young : : Royal 32mo. | 
. Memoirs of the Life of Rev. Thomas Halyburton, | 
Professor of Divinity in the University of St An- 


oe 


drews, with Frontispiece, ; 7 Z Demy 12mo. _ 
10 and 11. Sketches of Scottish Church History, embrac- 

ing the period from the Reformation to the Re- 

volution, by the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, two vols., 

each with Frontispiece. do. 


12. The Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, particu- 
larly at Cambuslang, with Three Sermons by the 
Rey. George Whitefield, taken in Short-hand. 
Compiled from original manuscripts and contem- 
porary publications, by Duncan M‘Farlan, D.D., 
Renfrew; with Frontispiece, : : “ do. 


Price \s. 3d. each. 


13. Willison’s Afflicted Man’s Companion. 
14. Sketches of the Life and Labours of Whitefield. 


Each of these Volumes contains about 320 pages 12mo, handsomely | ; 
bound in cloth. : 
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MONTHLY SERIES OF TRACTS, 


_ ISSUED BY THE CHEAP PUBLICATION COMMITTEE OF THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND, 


Each Tract contains 8 pages Demy 8vo, Price 2s. 6d. per 100. 


Tracts already Published : — 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 

No. .- No, 

1, Patrick Hamilton. 39. David Welsh D.D. 

3. Groups of Worthies. 41, 43. 45. Thos. Chalmers, D.D. 

5. George Wishart. 47. George Muirhead, D.D. 

7. 8.9.11. John Welsh. 5l. Alexander Peden. 
12. A Living Epistle. 55. George Logan of Eastwood. 
13. 15. Robert Bruce. 57. John Rough. 
17. 20, Andrew Melville. 58. Major General M‘Douall, C.B. 
18. Other Living Epistles. 60. John Hamilton. 
22. 24. The Simsons, 61, 62. Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. 
26. 29. 31. John Livingston. 63. Archibald M‘Indoe, 
33. 35. Robert Blair. 65. Sheriff Spiers. 


37. Stevenson M‘Gill, D.D 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


No, | No. 
2, Pathway into the Scriptures. | 34. Visitation of God inthe Land. 
4. The Strait Gate. 36. The Lord’s Day. 
6. Jehovah-shallom. 20, The Lambs of the Flock. 
10. Hephzi-bah. 40. The New- Year. 
14, A Beacon to Backsliders. 42. A Church in the House. 
16, A Call to Prayer. 44, Reuben. 
19, The Mount of God. 46, How to Pray soas to be Heard, 
21. I love the Bible. 48, Truce-Breakers, 
23. Christian Stewardship. 50. Come to the Light. 
25. An Accusing Conscience. 52, Signs of the Times. 
_ 27. The Sin of the Age. 54. The Sea. 
28. Arise, call on thy God. 56. God’s Voice in the Pestilence, 
30. The Purposes of God and the | 64. Voice from the Dead, 
Responsibility of Man. 66, Fellowship- Meetings, 


32, The Weekly Sabbath. 


I.—Johnstons’ School Atlases, 
No. of Maps, 
Johnstons’ Library Atlas, folio, cloth, 8s. 6d. é : 39 
———_——- School Atlas, 4to, cloth, 5s. . me Ga 
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11.—Johnstons’ College and School Maps.—|st SERIES. 


Eastern Hemisphere—Western Hemisphere—Europe—Asia—A fricea 


_ America—England—Scotland—Ireland—Canaan and Palestine. 
Price of each Map :— » 
Sheets, Coloured, 8s. Rollers, Unvarnished, 10s.; Varnished, 12s. 
The Whole Ten Maps in Case (Fig. A.), £6, 6s. ; 
eS Stand (Fig. B.); £7, 78 , 
—_ ___ with Black Board, £7, 17s. 6d. 
Canaan and Palestine as separate Maps on Rollers, Varnished, 8s. 6d. — 


? AMER 1 CA 
ale W.HEMISPHERE 


E HEM IS‘SPHERE 


CANAAN & PALESTINE 


— 


® : pace - 
6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
I11.—Johnstons’ College and School Maps.—2pD SERIES. 
| | Sheets, Coloured, 8. : 


World, on Mereator’s Projection, Rollers, Unvarnished, 10s 
> 5] ~ 


France. , Varnished, 12s. 
Others in preparation. 
EV.—Globes in Stand. 
Globes, 30 inches in diameter, « . * é € 
___—— ]2. inches terrestrial, ns “ 2 


___—-. 12 inches celestial, : A F 
___ 6 inches terrestrial and celestial, each 
3 inches do. do. 
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